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Cyril Bibby 


HEN ONE THINKS of British universities in Victorian times, the 
names which immediately come to mind are Newman and 
Jowett and Mark Pattison — all Oxford classicists. Yet this was 
a time when the three most significant facts in university life were the 
intervention of the state, the increase of scientific studies, and the 
foundation of those colleges which have grown into the great civic uni- 


® This paper is based on work carried out in the Advanced Studies Department of the 
University of London Institute of Education. 


opposite: 
“Professor Huxley” by Frederick Waddy, from Cartoon Portraits . . . of Men of the Day (1873) 
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THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 
AND UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT” 


versities of the metropolis and the provinces. Prima facie, therefore, 
one might expect that an eminent scientist, with considerable influence 
in governmental circles and a deep interest in higher education, would 
have played an important part in university development, and such 
was the case with Thomas Henry Huxley. 

The elegance and coherence of Newman’s discourses sometimes 
so enchant the mind as to make one forget that the picture he painted 
was rather an inspiration for future generations than a blueprint for 
his own, and the common English preoccupation with Oxbridge runs 
the risk of overlooking the ultimately more important Victorian origins 
of Redbrick. Most of the great names usually associated with nine- 
teenth-century university reform are those of men who had trod the 
traditional upper-class pathway through public school and wealthy 
residential college — and who, despite their discontent with the existing 
state of things, were so conditioned as to be incapable of a completely 
fresh outlook. Huxley had the advantage of freedom from such condi- _ 
tioning, and in some ways his idea of a university! was much more in | 
tune with the needs of the times than was the case with most of his | 
contemporaries. 

The son of an unsuccessful schoolmaster whose personality even- 
tually quite disintegrated, Huxley had as a boy but two brief years of | 
formal schooling, from the age of eight to ten. During adolescence he | 
educated himself by voracious reading, and then at seventeen he se- 
cured a Free Scholarship, for “young Gentlemen of respectable but un- 
fortunate families,” at the Charing Cross Hospital Medical School. As 
a young apprentice to an East End doctor, he used to wonder why the 
miserably undernourished people of the squalid streets did not sally 
out and plunder the food shops, and he never lost this early impress of 
poverty amidst plenty. Whereas Newman was thankful to have at his 
Dublin University “the French Vicomte, the Irish Baronet, and our own 
Lord R. Kerr,”? Huxley declared, “I am a plebeian and I stand by my 
order.”® There were many in those days anxious to open the universities 
more widely to the middle classes, but Huxley urged their opening also 
to “the sons of the masses of the people whose daily labour just suffices 


a H. Huxley’s Idea of a University,” Universities Quarterly, XI 

1959), 377-359. 

2 Quoted by Fergal McGrath in Newman's University: Idea and Reality (London, 1951), 
P. 347- 

8 Quoted by G. W. Smalley in Anglo-American Memories, 2nd Ser. (London, 1912), p. 
19. 
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to meet their daily wants.” He spoke scathingly of “the host of pleasant, 
moneyed, well-bred young gentlemen, who do a little learning and 
much boating by Cam and Isis,” and he congratulated Aberdeen that 
its university had not become “a school of manners for the rich; of 
sports for the athletic; or a hot-bed of high-fed, hypercritical refine- 
ment.”* 


It is impossible to understand the great influence of Huxley in 
Victorian England without first appreciating his enormous prestige in 
the increasingly influential world of science. At the age of twenty, with 
no higher qualifications than the First M.B.° of London University, he 
decided to earn his daily bread as assistant-surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
which in those days was not very particular about the competence of its 
sawbones. Roughing it around the world in the cockroach-ridden frigate 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake, converting a wire-mesh meat safe into a dredge 
and examining the delicate creatures brought in from the surface areas, 
he packeted back home a series of research papers of peculiar bril- 
liance. When he returned to England in 1850 there were many eminent 
scientists most anxious to make the acquaintance of the unknown young 
investigator, and within a few months of landing he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Strings were pulled to release him from 
normal naval duties so that he could devote his whole time to research, 
and it was quickly clear that a nova of the first order had flamed up 
in the sphere of biology. He was one of the select little band taken into 
Darwin's confidence prior to the publication of The Origin of Species; 
before long he was the government's maid-of-all-work in science; and 
his genius for behind-the-scenes lobbying gave him an influence in 
English public life such as no scientist has exerted before or since. 

Coming to maturity just when the Great Exhibition of 1851 had 
pointed England’s need for scientific and technological education, and 
afraid of no one, Huxley set about seeing that science was represented . 
in the ancient universities by men of high quality. In his youth, both 
Oxford and Cambridge were still governed academically and socially 
by what Robert Lowe once called “a clerical gerontocracy”;* and, when 


4 T. H. Huxley, Collected Essays (hereafter referred to as CE) (London, 1893), III, 202, 
203. 


5 Huxley never passed any final degree examination, although of course he received many 
honorary degrees. 


6 A. P. Martin, Life and Letters of . . ; Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke etc. (London, 
1893), I, 27. 
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the Linacre Chair of Physiology was instituted following the first Ox- 
ford Commission, Huxley felt unable to apply for a post which might 
seem to commit him to theological beliefs of which he was already be- 
coming doubtful. However, he helped to secure the chair for the young 
physician George Rolleston,’ and it is interesting that at this early date 
he already had sufficient influence to do so. In 1868 he was asked who 
should be appointed to Oxford’s Chair of Botany,® in 1870 he sent 
Michael Foster to Cambridge as Trinity’s Praelector in Physiology;® in 
1872 he was concerned in the election of Ray Lankester as Fellow of 
Exeter;!° and in succeeding years he advised University and Merton 
Colleges in their choice of biology Fellows. At Oxford also at a later 
date he secured the Linacre Chair for Lankester (against the wishes of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who wanted the post for his own cous- 
in’); he helped E. B. Poulton to gain the Hope Chair of Zoology; and 
he was one of those who brought J. J. Sylvester back from America to 
be Savilian Professor of Geometry when the religious test which ex- 
cluded Jews was abolished.14 At Cambridge he chose the brilliant 
young biologist F. M. Balfour to be Fellow of Trinity in 1874'* and 
Adam Sedgwick as Fellow of the same College in 1880,!* and later he 
was an elector to the Chairs of Physiology, Anatomy, and Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy. It would be difficult to exaggerate the extent of 
the influence which Huxley exerted on the development of the sciences 
in the ancient universities by this careful planting through the years of 
protégés who could be relied on to promote his educational methods 
and ideas, 

It was clear to Huxley that the times required a major expansion 
of scientific education at all levels, but he did not suffer from Herbert 
Spencer's delusion that natural science was the answer to every educa- 


7 Rolleston to H., [May] 1860, Huxley Papers (in the archives of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology; hereafter referred to as HP), 25.48. Gratitude is expressed to 
those who have kindly permitted the perusal and publication of relevant materials. 

8 Rolleston to H., 26 Jan. 1868, HP, 25.183. 

® W. G. Clark to H., 2 Apr. [1870], HP, 4.172. 

10 H. to Anton Dohrn, 20 June 1872, HP, 13.222. 

11 oe to H., [?1881], HP, 30.117; and G. C. Brodrick to H., 5 Dec. 1893, HP, 

11.88. 


12 Lankester to H., 2 July 1889, HP, 21.133; and M. Foster to H., ¢ Dec. 1888, HP, 
4-338. 

18 Poulton to H., 16 Jan. 1893, HP, 24.177. 

14 Sylvester to H., 20 Dec. 1883, HP, 27.152. 

15 J, W. Clark, Old Friends at Cambridge and Elsewhere (London, 1900), p. 285. 

16 H. to W. H. Thompson, 19 Dec. 1880, HP, 30.119. 
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tional problem. Indeed, despite their fundamental difference in matters 
theological, Huxley’s views on university education were in some ways 
remarkably similar to those of Newman. Not only the general line of 
thought, but in places the very words, of Huxley’s 1874 Rectorial Ad- 
dress at Aberdeen remind us of Newman’s Dublin Discourses: 


In an ideal University, as I conceive it, a man should be able to obtain in- 
struction in all forms of knowledge, and discipline in the use of all methods by which 
knowledge is obtained. In such a University, the force of living example should fire 
the students with a noble ambition to emulate the learning of learned men, and 
to follow in the footsteps of the explorers of new fields of knowledge. And the very 
air he breathes should be charged with that enthusiasm for truth, that fanaticism of 
veracity, which is a greater possession than much learning; a nobler gift than the 
power of increasing knowledge; by so much greater and nobler than these, as the 
moral nature of man is greater than the intellectual; for veracity is the heart of 
morality. (CE, Ul, 204-205) 


To Huxley, as to Newman, the university was a place for teach- 
ing universal knowledge, and, at the official opening of Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore in 1876, he remarked that “University educa- 
tion should not be something distinct from elementary education, but 
should be the natural outgrowth and development of the latter. . . . The 


university can add no new departments of knowledge, can offer no new 
fields of mental activity; but what it can do is to intensify and specialise 
the instruction in each department. ... The primary school and the uni- 
versity are the alpha and omega of education” (CE, III, 237ff.). But, 
while acknowledging the traditional teaching function of the university 
and doing his best to develop it, Huxley was more vividly aware than 
Newman of the need to develop research. “The mediaeval university,” 
he wrote, “looked backwards: it professed to be a storehouse of old 
knowledge, and except in the way of dialectical cobweb-spinning, its 
professors had nothing to do with novelties. . .. The modern university 
looks forward, and is a factory of new knowledge: its professors have 
to be at the top of the wave of progress. Research and criticism must be 
the breath of their nostrils.”!7 

It was his awareness of the needs of the modern world, a sort 
of sixth sense for the underswell of social change, which enabled Huxley 
so often to select precisely the right moment and manner for bringing 
educational issues to a head. The hurly-burly of an expanding and in- 
creasingly democratic society suited his vigorous nature to perfection, 


17 H. to Lankester, 11 Apr. 1892, HP, 30.148, 
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and the Zeitgeist was to him not depressing but exhilarating. Much 
more than Matthew Arnold he was willing for the universities to take 
on new tasks and foster new studies, as came out very clearly in 1885, 
when Oxford established its Merton Chair of English Language and 
Literature in deference to the wishes of the Commissioners of 1877-80. 
The electors chose as professor the philologist A. S. Napier, and those 
who had hopes for a man who would profess literature as such were 
understandably outraged. John Churton Collins, later to become Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Birmingham, set about organising oppo- 
sition, and wrote to tell Huxley, “A protest from you in any public paper 
would I am convinced, have such an effect at Oxford that it would turn 
the scale when the matter comes before Congregation.”!* However, 
the appointment was confirmed, and Collins approached several lead- 
ing men for support in an all-out attack on the whole Oxford tendency 
to equate literature with philology. From Arnold, the man of letters, 
there came a strangely tepid communication: “I should be glad to see 
at the Universities, not a new School established for Modern Literature 
or Modern Languages, but the great works of English Literature taken 
in conjunction with those of Greek and Latin Literature in the final 


Examination for honours in Litera [sic] Humaniores.”’® Huxley the 
scientist, on the other hand, came hotly to the defence of his native 
tongue, and his contribution was given pride of place in the series of 
statements which soon appeared in The Pall Mall Gazette: 


the establishment of professorial chairs cf philology, under the name of literature, 
may be a profit to science, but is really a fraud practised upon letters. 

That a young Englishman may be turned out of one of our universities, 
“epopt and perfect” so far as their system takes him, and yet ignorant of the noble 
literature which has grown up in these islands during the last three centuries, no 
less than the development of the philosophical and political ideas which have most 
profoundly influenced modern civilisation, is a fact in the history of the nineteenth 
century which the twentieth will find hard to believe; . . . a “Professor of Eighteenth 
Century History and Literature” who knew his business might tell young English- 
men more of that which it is profoundly important they should know, but which at 
present remains hidden from them, than any other imstructor. (22 Oct. 1886) 


The attack was not without effect; Hebdomadal Council appointed a 
committee to consider the whole question and, after the usual waste of 


18 Collins to H., 24 Mar. [?1886], HP, 12.289. 


19 Arnold to Collins, 24 Oct. 1886, Three Letters of John Churton Collins (privately 
printed, 1910), p. 5. 
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time in academic manoeuvre, Oxford established in 1894 a Final Hon- 
ours School of English and a new Chair of English Literature. 


The many indications of Huxley’s influence on the development 
of the ancient universities of England are surprising only if one over- 
looks his personal friendships and his penchant for private lobbying. 
When in Cambridge he might stay at Trinity Hall as the guest of Henry 
Fawcett, the political economist who fought so strongly for the aboli- 
tion of religious tests in the universities; and other friends were Henry 
Sidgwick (the moral philosopher who was a main leader in the move- 
ment for the education of women ) and W. G. Clark (the Trinity Fellow 
best remembered for his Cambridge Shakespeare). At Oxford the Hux- 
ley family would lodge with Jowett at Balliol, and Jowett would visit 
them in London or Eastbourne. When a small group, including Mark 
Pattison and Goldwin Smith, met in the Freemason’s Tavern in 1872 
to work out ways of abolishing prize fellowships and securing adequate 
facilities for research, Huxley was of their number (The Times, 23 Nov. 
1872). He joined with Arnold and Carlyle, and with Hornby of Eton 
and Butler of Harrow and others, in petitioning Cambridge in 1878 to 
make Greek no longer compulsory, and a few years later he joined with 
Jowett in a similar move at Oxford. Two extracts from letters of the 
Master of Balliol will give some indication of the sort of cooperation 
which existed: 


Jowett to Huxley, 23 April 1877 


I am hoping to introduce or rather to persuade others to introduce more 
physical science in the University. I am inclined to think that some knowledge of 
it (as of Arithmetic) should be one of the requirements for a degree. Some scientific 
men appear to be opposed to this on the ground that it will lower the character of 
. such studies. I cannot agree with them: no study can reach a very high standard 
with the mass of students. Yet it may do them great good & gain something from 
them in return. (HP 7.9) 


Jowett to Huxley, 2 December 1885 


We are just passing a new medical statute at Oxford which will I hope be 
successful. The Medical element will be much stronger than formerly at Oxford. I 
should greatly like to talk with you about Scientific Education at schools & at the 
University — I would like to make a certain amount of science compulsory as Latin 
& Greek are: but I do not find that the Professors of Science at Oxford are inclined 
to support this idea. (HP 7.38) 


Not surprisingly, with such friends at Oxford, Huxley could have had a 
very pleasant post there himself. In the summer of 1881 both Jowett 
and G. C. Brodrick (the Warden of Merton) pressed him to take the 
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Professorship of Physiology,”° and later in the year there was an effort 
to catch him as Master of University College.24 The Mastership was 
very attractive — £1300 per year and a house free of rent and rates and 
taxes, with plenty of time to spare for private studies — and Huxley was 
sorely tempted: but, as he explained to his son Leonard, “I do not think 
I am cut out for a Don nor your mother for a Donness,””? and he stayed 
at South Kensington. 

Nearly thirty years earlier, in 1854, Huxley had been similarly 
tempted to go to Edinburgh, which wanted him as Professor of Natural 
History at £1000 per annum — no small temptation to an impecunious 
young man still in his twenties.?* Having been struck off the Navy List 
for refusing to leave his researches and join a ship after three years’ 
leave of absence, he had secured a lectureship at the Government School 
of Mines in Jermyn Street, but the £200 it paid was not much to a hot- 
blooded youngster impatient to bring over to England the woman he 
had met and engaged to marry whilst on shore leave in Australia. He 
told a friend, “I dread leaving London & its freedom — its Bedouin sort 
of life — for Edinburgh & no whistling on Sundays,”** but nonetheless 
he was within an ace of going. Just in time, the government offered him 
£600 per year, and in London he stayed for the rest of his working life. 
However, he kept up his Edinburgh contacts, advising the Crown on the 
filling of Regius and other chairs”® and acting as Professor of Natural 
History locum tenens in 1875 and 1876. The Scottish universities, like 
those of England, were waking up to the new needs of the nineteenth 
century, and the students of both Edinburgh and St. Andrews wanted 
Huxley to accept nomination for the office of Rector. It was the students 
of Aberdeen, however, who actually secured his consent to nomination, 
and in 1872 he was elected.”* 

The election campaign crystallised the atmosphere of the times, 
with Huxley’s supporters urging the need for an energetic Rector not 
afraid of change and anxious to encourage the newer studies, while his 


20 Jowett to H., 17 June 1881, HP, 7.35; Brodrick to H., 21 June 1881, HP, 11.85. 
21 C, J. Faulkner to and from H., ¢-18 October 1881, HP, 16.34-50. 


22 H. to Leonard H., 4 Nov. 1881, quoted by Leonard Huxley in his Life and Letters 
of Thomas Henry Huxley (London, 1900), II, 32. 


28 Cyril Bibby, “T. H. Huxley and the Universities of Scotland,” Aberdeen University 
Review, XXXVII (1957), 134-149. 


24 H. to F. D. Dyster, 5 Jan. 1855, HP, 15.46. 

25 H. A. Bruce (Lord Aberdare) to H., 26 Oct. 1870, HP, 11.131; and J. F. D. Donnelly 
to H., 22 Sept. 1871, HP, 14.4. 

26 “T, H. Huxley and the Universities of Scotland.” (Note: this paper contains biblio- 


graphic references to all matters connected with the Scottish universities not specifically 
documented w.) 
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opponents generated a good deal of odium theologicum and attacked 
him as a godless advocate of man’s descent from the ape.?? As it turned 
out, neither abuse nor intimidation deterred the students, and they re- 
turned Huxley in preference to his opponent, the wealthy and pres- 
tigious Charles Gordon, Marquess of Huntley (and Earl of Aboyne and 
Baron Meldrum of Morven and Chief of Clan Gordon and Cock o’ the 
North). “The fact of any one,” Huxley jubilated to his friend John 
Tyndall, “who stinketh in the nostrils of orthodoxy, beating a Scotch 
peer at his own gates, in the most orthodox of Scotch cities, is a curious 
sign of the times.”?* 

In his Rectorial Address® Huxley “used the Aberdonians for 
the benefit of Oxford & Cambridge, much as Tacitus used the manners 
of the Germans for the benefit of the Romans,”*° and he congratulated 
the Scots upon their numerous bursaries which enabled the children 
of the poor to engage in higher learning. Naturally, he urged the pro- 
vision of proper facilities for the study of science and the modernisa- 
tion of the medical course, but more striking were his claims for 
aesthetic education: 


the man who is all morality and intellect, although he may be good and even great, 
is, after all, only half a man. There is beauty in the moral world and in the intellectual 
world; but there is also a beauty which is neither moral nor intellectual — the beauty 
of the world of Art. There are men who are devoid of the power of seeing it, as there 
are men who are born deaf and blind. . . . There are others in whom it is an over- 
powering passion; happy men, born with the . . . genius of the Artist. .. . I know 
not why the development of that side of his nature . . . should be omitted from any 
comprehensive scheme of University education. . . . 

If there are Doctors of Music, why should there be no Masters of painting, 
of Sculpture, of Architecture? I should like to see Professors of the Fine Arts in 
every University. (CE, Ill, 205-206) 


Eighteen years later, when the great educational topic was the reorgani- 
sation of the University of London, Huxley was still pressing the same 
point: “You should see the place I am claiming for Art in the Univer- 
sity,” he wrote to his painter son-in-law John Collier, “I do believe 


27 One anonymous pamphlet, published after the election, had the unusually intriguing 
title of Protoplasm, Powheads, Porwiggles; and the Evolution of the Horse from the 
Rhinoceros; illustrating Professor Huxley’s Scientific Mode of getting up the Creation 
and Upsetting Moses: A Guide for Electors in Choosing Lord Rectors (Aberdeen, 
1875). 

28 H. to Tyndall, 1 Jan. 1873, HP, 9.63. 

29 “Universities: Actual and Ideal,” CE, III, 189-234. 

80 H. to M. Foster, 23 Feb. 1874, HP, 4.73. 
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something will grow out of my plan, which has made all the dry bones 
rattle. It is coming on for discussion in the Senate, and I shall be coming 
to you to have my wounds dressed after the fight.”*! 

For a long time the ancient Rectorial prerogatives in the univer- 
sities of Scotland had fallen into decay, but Huxley made a point of 
attending and chairing the meetings of Aberdeen’s Senatus, and he was 
much more than a merely decorative figure. Not surprisingly in such a 
presbyterian stronghold, he failed to free bursaries from religious tests; 
and even the resolutions which he succeeded in carrying, to reform the 
medical curriculum and to put the sciences on a footing of equality with 
the arts, were held up by stubborn delaying tactics. When his term of 
office expired in 1875 it seemed that he had been right in warning 
the students that “If your annals take any notice of my incumbency, I 
shall probably go down to posterity as the Rector who was always 
beaten” (CE, III, 191). Scarcely, however, had Huxley given up his 
Rectorship when he was appointed a member of the 1876 Royal Com- 
mission on the Universities of Scotland, and its report two years later 
was very much to his liking. A rigid university entrance examination, 
against which he had argued on many occasions and in many places, 
was described as more likely to be injurious than beneficial; the degree 
examinations were recommended to be arranged in instalments as they 
were in his own science school at South Kensington; students who 
wished to read science or medicine or law were to be freed from any 
test in Greek; the medical curriculum was to be relieved of its archaic 
excrescences; the natural sciences and literature and history were to be 
made available as alternatives to the traditional classics course for 
M.A.; and a new B.Sc. degree was to be introduced for those who 
wished to study natural science to a higher level.** The second half of 
Huxley’s 1874 prophecy was well on its way to fulfilment: “But if they 
add, as I think they will, that my defeats became victories in the hands 
of my successors, I shall be well content” (CE, III, 191). 


It was through one Royal Commission or another that Huxley 
did much of his most effective work for educational reform. As a mem- 
ber of the Commissions on the Royal College of Science for Ireland 
(1866) and on Science and Art Instruction in Ireland (1868), he was 
able to influence not only the newer university colleges in Dublin and 


81 H. to John Collier, 8 Nov. 1892, in Life and Letters, II, 307. 
82 Report of Royal Commission on the Universities of Scotland (1878). 
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Cork and Galway, but also the venerable Trinity College — and, sur- 
prisingly enough, it even seems that he was in some way concerned 
with the disposal of the library of Newman’s “Catholic University” on 
St. Stephen’s Green.** As a leading member of the (Devonshire) Com- 
mission on Scientific Instruction and the Advancement of Science 
(1870-75), Huxley had the opportunity to inquire into and recom- 
mend upon the organisation of almost every university and college in 
the country, and the opportunity was not wasted. He could see no 
reason why the State should not give financial support to the struggling 
provincial colleges, and in 1870 he became (along with Matthew Arnold 
and Thomas Bazley) one of the Crown-appointed governors of the 
reorganised Owens College in Manchester. Here, as elsewhere, he was 
very much concerned in the foundation and filling of scientific Chairs, 
and his tongue must have been very much in his cheek when he com- 
plained, “My life is becoming a burden . . . for some reason people have 
taken it into their heads that I have something to do with appoint- 
ments in Owens College.”** When he opened the new Medical School 
at Manchester in 1874, he played on his favourite theme of avoiding 
any risk of cultural dichotomy between letters and sciences, and stressed 
the value of placing the different departments in close propinquity to 
encourage mixing of students and staff. “I trust that the position of the 
arts faculty in this institution will never by a hairsbreadth be dimin- 
ished ... ,” he said, “unless we have the good fortune to be trained in 
early youth to take a broad and general view of the interests of human 
nature, unless our tastes are disciplined and refined, and unless we are 
led to see that we are citizens and men before anything else, I say it 
will go very hardly indeed with men of science in future generations, 
and they will run the risk of becoming scientific pedants when they 
should be men, philosophers, and good citizens.”** A few years later, 
at Mason College in Birmingham, he made the same point: “An ex- 
clusively scientific training will bring about a mental twist as surely as 
an exclusively literary training. The value of the cargo does not com- 
pensate for a ship's being out of trim” (CE, III, 153-154). The sad thing 
is that so few men of letters had (or have) so liberal and balanced a view 
of education as this man of science. 

Naturally enough, in view of his immense faith in the intellectual 


88 W. J. Walsh (Archbishop of Dublin) to H., 8 Nov. 1888, HP, 28.153. 
8 H. to Henry Roscoe, summer 1873, in Life and Letters, I, 390. 
35 Unidentified newspaper cutting in archives of Manchester University. 
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potentiality of the ordinary people, he believed that it was necessary to 
provide “a ladder, reaching from the gutter to the university, along 
which every child in the three kingdoms should have the chance of 
climbing as far as he was fit to go” (CE, III, 424), and among children 
he included girls. “Let us have ‘sweet girl graduates’ by all means,” 
he wrote in 1865, “They will be none the less sweet for a little wisdom; 
and the ‘golden hair’ will not curl less gracefully outside the head by 
reason of there being brains within” (CE, III, 73). So in 1867 he was 
one of those who supported Emily Davies in promoting the foundation 
of Girton College,** in 1871 he helped Maria Grey in her efforts for the 
professional education of females,*” in 1874 he was employing a “dem- 
onstratrix in physiology” at South Kensington,** and a year later he 
told the University Court of Aberdeen that “He himself thought the 
women were very hardly treated and if it depended upon him they 
should be examined at the University tomorrow.”*® In 1880 he signed 
a memorial “in favour of granting degrees to properly qualified women” 
at Cambridge*® — doubtless innocent of any suspicion that some seventy 
years would have to pass before this was done. 


Unlike many other eminent Englishmen of his generation, Hux- 
ley did not imagine that British precedents settled for all time the aims 
and nature of university education. His much more open mind saw the 
virtues in new expedients and adaptations, and he never shared Arnold's 
fear of “a wave of more than American vulgarity, moral, intellectual, 
and social, preparing to break over us.”*! On the contrary, he found the 
bustle and bounce of the United States exhilarating: “Ah, that is inter- 
esting; that is American,” he remarked to a newspaper correspondent 
on seeing the New York skyline with its tall Tribune and Western 
Union buildings. “In the Old World the first things you see as you ap- 
proach a great city are steeples; here you see, first, centres of intelli- 
gence” (Life and Letters, I, 461). So, while Arnold deplored “the 
absence of any culture in America, where everybody knows that the 
Earth is an oblate spheroid, and nobody knows anything worth know- 
ing” (Connell, p. 68), Huxley congratulated the citizens of Nashville, 
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Tennessee, upon the admirable work they were doing in their rough 
frame schools.” 

The central feature of Huxley’s visit to the U.S.A. was his open- 
ing address at Johns Hopkins University on 12 September 1876.** 
Daniel Coit Gilman had resigned the presidency of the University of 
California in order to take on the exciting new task in Baltimore, and 
he came in for a good deal of criticism for inviting the great agnostic 
to speak at the ceremony. “I am very sorry Gilman began with Huxley,” 
wrote one Presbyterian minister to another, “But it is possible yet to 
redeem the University from the stain of such a beginning.”** Or, as it was 
also put, “Huxley was bad enough, Huxley without a prayer was intol- 
erable.”*5 In general, however, Baltimore's welcome was enthusiastic. 
Huxley congratulated the new foundation on the decision that its capital 
endowment was not to be spent on buildings (“A great warrior is said 
to have made a desert and called it peace. Administrators of educational 
funds have sometimes made a palace and called it a university” [CE, 
III, 256] ) and that its reputation should rather rest upon the quality of 
its teachers and scholars. But, he warned, the intention that the govern- 
ing body should be perpetually self-renewing was a temptation of provi- 
dence, for “personal and local influences are very subtle, and often un- 
conscious” (CE, III, 259), and he therefore suggested that both the 
academic staff and one or two independent learned bodies should be 
represented. He agreed that the time of the university should not be 
wasted on conferring elementary instruction, but was “distinctly against 
any absolute and defined preliminary examination, the passing of which 
shall be an essential condition of admission to the university” (CE, III, 
242). As to the course of instruction, he thought that “The important 
points to bear in mind . . . are that there should not be too many 
subjects in the curriculum, and that the aim should be the attainment 
of thorough and sound knowledge of each” (CE, III, 243), for “in order 
to know a little well, one must be content to be ignorant of a great 
deal” (CE, III, 248). He advocated the system of examination prac- 
tised in his own college at South Kensington, where the student was 
examined in each subject at the end of its particular course instead 
of having to bring a whole host of subjects up to examination level con- 
currently, for “it is important, not so much to know a thing, as to have 
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known it, and known it thoroughly” (CE, III, 251). Huxley had much 
less faith in the efficacy of examinations than many of his contem- 
poraries. As he had pointed out at Aberdeen two years earlier, students 
all too often “work to pass, not to know; and outraged Science takes her 
revenge. They do pass, and they don’t know” (CE, III, 229). More- 
over, “there is a fallacy about Examiners. It is commonly supposed that 
any one who knows a subject is competent to teach it; and no one seems 
to doubt that any one who knows a subject is competent to examine it. 
I believe both these opinions to be serious mistakes. . . . Examination is 
an Art, and a difficult one, which has to be learned like all other arts” 
(CE, III, 229-230). 

The universities of America were quick to appreciate what Hux- 
ley had to offer, and he sent over his former demonstrator H. N. Martin 
to start the biological studies at Baltimore in a proper manner.*® Soon 
the comparative anatomy at Princeton*’ and the zoology at the Peabody 
Museum*® and the scientific studies of the University of Minnesota*® 
were based on Huxley’s ideas, and of course Harvard tried to do things 
in the grand style: “Now is it any use to make any kind of proposition 
to you? . . . we could offer you say $10,000 a year for the benefit of 
your presence and influence.”™ But, having only a year before turned 
down an attractive offer at Oxford, Eng., Huxley was not to be tempted 
by Cambridge, Mass., and in London he stayed. 


It is a surprising thing that London, by far the greatest city in 
the world, still had at that time nothing which could properly be called 
a university. The ancient Inns of Court and schools of medicine and 
theology had long functioned in some sort as university faculties, but 
there was no comprehensive academic organisation. In 1826, Brougham 
and Francis Place and Jeremy Bentham had gathered together a com- 
pany of utilitarians and philosophical radicals to found “London Uni- 
versity” (University College) as a secular non-residential institution of 
higher education, and the Anglicans quickly countered with King’s 
College in the Strand. But there were many Members of Parliament 
who, like Sir Christopher Mowbray in Disraeli’s Vivian Grey, could as 
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easily fancy a county member not being a freeholder, as a university not 
being at Oxford or Cambridge, and the Commissioners of the 1850's 
confined themselves to those two ancient foundations. In 1835 Lord 
Melbourne's government had provided a charter for a metropolitan 
examining body called “the University of London,” but this so-called 
“university” was in many respects more like a government department. 
Then, in 1850, the Government School of Mines was opened in Jermyn 
Street as an offshoot of the Geological Survey, and it was there that in 
1854 Huxley secured his first academic post. 

At that time the School of Mines was a very small place, where a 
few mining engineers were trained alongside the Museum of Geology 
and where occasional lecture courses were delivered to a public in- 
creasingly interested in science. From the start, Huxley made an im- 
mense impact on his senior colleagues, and before long he was writing 
confidently, “To speak nautically, I have been there long enough to 
‘know the ropes’ — and I shall take pleasure in working the place into 
what I think it ought to be.”*! What he thought the place ought to be 
was a great central college of science, with particular attention to the 
training of science teachers, and he was singleminded (perhaps even 
ruthless ) in bringing the change about. When a Commission was set up 
in 1861 to inquire into the School’s working 2nd to recommend as to its 
future, he sent the chairman a long letter of seven foolscap pages to 
make sure that his own personal views were not overlooked*? — that 
there should be a wide common scientific course for all students in the 
first year, specialisation being deferred until later; that the examinations 
should be conducted by a board including external examiners; and that 
otherwise there should be no outside interference with the academic 
freedom of the professors. Seven years later another inquiry was made, 
by the Select Committee on Scientific Instruction, and in his evidence 
Huxley made it clear that he regarded the battle between the Oxbridge 
and the Continental modes of teaching as an unreal one: “an important 
defect in the School of Mines, as an educational body [is that] we have 
not the tutorial system as well as the professorial system, though both 
of these systems ought to be combined in any completely organised 
course of instruction.”** He urged the provision of adequate facilities 
for the teaching of biology, and advocated the complete incorporation 
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of the Royal College of Chemistry from Oxford Street. When the third 
inquiry came, in 1870, Huxley was in the fortunate position of being 
himself a member of the Devonshire Commission, and so able to ques- 
tion his senior professorial colleagues, who were opposed to his plans 
for a great central college of science. Soon The Times was reporting 
that “A Royal Commission, on which Professor Huxley has occupied a 
prominent place . . . suggests the amalgamation of the School of Mines 
with a general School of Science at South Kensington” (6 Apr. 1871), 
and it thundered out against the proposal that all the sciences should 
move to what it called “the all-absorbing suburb.” The Director-General 
of the Geological Survey, together with the four senior professors, 
petitioned the government against the plan;™ but the die was now cast, 
and the School of Mines grew into the Normal School of Science, and 
then into the Royal College of Science, with Huxley as its first Dean. 
During the years when he had been building up the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, Huxley was also working for technical education. As 
examiner for the Department of Science and Art, as a member of various 
committees of the Royal Society of Arts, he did a good deal to direct 
the newly emerging technical studies, but characteristically his greatest 
contribution came by a judicious combination of public controversy 
and private lobbying. He refused to accept the common view of tech- 
nical education as simply vocational instruction, remarking that “Al- 
though it was a great thing to make skilled workmen, it was much 
more important to make intelligent men”®> and that “Our sole chance 
of succeeding in a competition, which must constantly become more 
and more severe, is that our people shall not only have the knowledge 
and the skill which are required, but that they shall have the will and 
the energy and the honesty, without which neither knowledge nor skill 
can be of any permanent avail” (CE, III, 447). It was this wide view 
which informed his advice to the wealthy Livery Companies of the 
City of London when, in 1876, they set up a committee on technical 
education. The committee recommended that the Guilds should spend 
£30,000 in building a new central technical institution (“regard being 
had primarily—as Professor Huxley suggests—rather to what is 
wanted in the inside than what will look well from the outside” ),5° 
£10,000 per annum on salaries, and £20,000 each year on exhibitions 
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and so on. Soon Huxley was inspecting a possible site for the new col- 
lege; when the Guilds seemed to hesitate he delivered a public broad- 
side to the effect that they “possessed enormous wealth, which had been 
left to them for the benefit of the trades they represent. . . . they were 
morally bound to do this work, he hoped if they continued to neglect 
the obligation they would be legally compelled to do it;”5" and by 1881 
the Prince of Wales was setting the foundation column of the City and 
Guilds College in South Kensington. Thus, as a major contributor to 
the School of Mines, the Royal College of Science, and the City and 
Guilds College, Huxley must be regarded as more than any man the 
effective architect of the great Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, into which these three components combined in 1907. 


With the other colleges of the metropolis Huxley had compara- 
tively little to do — although he was for several years Hunterian Pro- 
fessor at the Royal College of Surgeons, and was largely responsible 
for the establishment of the Jodrell Chairs of Physiology and Zoology 
at University College — but in the great task of coordinating these col- 
leges into the modern federal University of London he played an impor- 
tant part. Despite his possessing no higher academic qualification than 
First M.B., he was in 1856 appointed Examiner in Physiology and Com- 
parative Anatomy to the degree-granting University, and until his 
resignation in 1870 he examined also in Zoology, in some eleven degree 
examinations, in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Science. It was he 
who called together a group of scientists in 1858 to urge the institu- 
tion of degrees in science (HP, 42.193) and, when the regulations were 
framed for B.Sc., they were largely based on the course at the School 
of Mines.®* In 1883 Huxley was invited to become a Crown Fellow 
and member of Senate, and his plea that his commitments and his 
chronic ill-health would rarely permit him to attend meetings was 
quickly brushed aside by the Chancellor of the University: 


11 Carlton House Terrace. 
July 28th, 1883. 
My dear Professor Huxley, 
Clay, the great whist player, once made a mistake and said to his partner, 

‘My brain is softening,’ the latter answered, ‘Never mind, I will give you 10,000 £ 
down for it, just as it is.” 
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On that principle and backed up by Paget |the Vice-Chancellor] I shall write 
to Harcourt on Monday. 
Yours sincerely, 


Granville5® 


‘The Home Secretary concurred in this estimate of an only partially 
functioning Huxley, who, despite rare attendance at Senate meetings, 
managed as much as any man to manoeuvre the isolated colleges of 
London into the formation of a federal university. 

By 1380 it was already clear that things could not continue with- 
out some ordering, but the various vested interests and conflicting 
schemes and counter-schemes seemed incapable of reconciliation. Uni- 
versity, College and King’s College wanted a charter to provide full 
university degree-granting status, perpetuating the existing University 
of London as a mere imperial examining board; the Royal Colleges 
of Surgeons and Physicians wanted a charter to grant their own medical 
degrees; some wanted the existing university simply to absorb the 
existing colleges; some wanted a reorganised university to be ruled 
entirely by its professors and others demanded more power to the 
graduates grouped in Convocation; and a stubborn group of academic 
bureaucrats wanted an essentially autocratic form of government. Peti- 
tions and counter-petitions were presented to the Privy Council, a band 
of younger lecturers founded in 1884 an Association for Promoting a 
Teaching University for London, and by 1888 the air was so thick with 
proposals that the government sought to clear it by appointing a Royal 
Commission under Lord Selborne. Huxley was elected a member of the 
Special Committee appointed by the University to watch events, but 
this did not prevent his giving sub rosa support to the A.P.T.U. How- 
ever, by the spring of 1892, when yet another Royal (“Gresham”) Com- 
mission was appointed, he had given up hope of any valuable outcome 
from the complex conflict. “The whole affair is a perfect muddle of 
competing crude projects and vested interests, and is likely to end in a 
worse muddle,”® he lamented, and “unless people clearly understand 
that the university of the future is to be a very different thing from the 
university of the past, they had better put off meddling for another 
generation.”* 

Now, however, and quite suddenly, there came a dramatic 
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change — Karl Pearson and a vigorous group of teachers in the London 
colleges set up a new body, the Association for Promoting a Professorial 
University of London, and within two days Huxley had decided to get 
back into the fray. “I am in great spirits about the new University move- 
ment,” he wrote to Michael Foster, “and have told the rising generation 
that this old hulk is ready to be towed out into line of battle, if they 
think fit, which is more commendable to my public spirit than my 
prudence.”®? The rising generation decided that the old hulk should fly 
the admiral’s flag, and immediately elected Huxley President of the 
Association. Pearson was soon complaining that the admiral insisted on 
setting his own course (although it is difficult to understand how he 
could ever have imagined that Huxley would do otherwise, even when 
sadly ailing), and by December the Association had been persuaded 
that the only workable plan was that of a federal university, with repre- 
sentation on the governing body for a variety of interests. Pearson re- 
signed the secretaryship in a bitter open letter to The Times (3 Dec. 
1892), and Huxley replied with an explanation of his reasons for refus- 
ing to accept a constitution with all power to the professors: “the fact 
of their being specialists is against them. Most of them are broad- 
minded, practical men; some are good administrators. But, unfor- 
tunately, there is among them . . . a fair sprinkling of one-idea’d fanatics 
... content with nothing if they cannot get everything their own way” 
(6 Dec. 1892). He therefore wanted some counterpoise in the shape of 
a few non-professorial men of affairs on the university governing body, 
and it was along these lines that he gave evidence to the “Gresham” 
Commission. 

It must have been with a satisfying sense of concentrated 
authority that Huxley appeared before the Commissioners. He was 
President of the Association, Senator of the University of London, Gov- 
ernor of University College, unofficial adviser to the Royal College of 
Surgeons and Royal College of Physicians, Dean of the Royal College 
of Science — and, to round things off nicely, he had actually been in- 
vited before the Commission was established to suggest names of suit- 
able members. The new university, he declared, should unify the ex- 
isting institutions without fettering them; the professional schools of 
medicine, law, theology, and so on should draw up their own schemes 
of tuition and examination for ad eundem degrees; the professors and 
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lecturers should have a large but not preponderant place in the uni- 
versity’s ultimate government; a central university Chest should receive 
all fees and endowments and State subventions; provision should be 
made for instruction in research methods of all kinds; and there should 
be no fixed test for admission to the university, since nine out of ten 
candidates would reach the required standard as a matter of expedi- 
ency, aud “very possibly the odd tenth may contain persons of defective 
education, but of a native vigour which makes them more worth having 
than all the other nine-tenths, and I would not lose them for any con- 
sideration.”®* 

The Commissioners reported early in 1894, largely along lines 
very satisfactory to Huxley; but, when December arrived and there 
was still no sign of governmental action, he decided to provoke it. “It 
is rumoured that there are lions in the path,” he wrote to the Prime 
Minister, “But even lions are occasionally induced to retreat by the 
sight of a large body of beaters. And some of us think that such a 
deputation as would willingly wait on you, might hasten the desired 
movement.”® Rosebery received the deputation, everyone agreed that 
Huxley should be their spokesman, and in the January of 1895 he ful- 
filled his last public engagement. It is one of the most striking things 
in the career of this most striking man that, coming out of retirement 
for a final fight in the evening of his days, he was able so to unify the 
discordant desires of the capital’s many institutions of higher learning 
as to enable the present great University of London to become estab- 
lished before the end of the century. T. H. Huxley, unlike Newman 
and Pattison and Jowett, has left no great writings on university educa- 
tion or great reputation as a university reformer, but in fact he probably 
had more influence on the actual development of the universities in the 
nineteenth century than any of them. 


College of S. Mark and S. John, University of London 
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CHARTIST LITERATURE THROUGH RUSSIAN EYES 


The document below is a translation of the Russian introduction to 
An Anthology of Chartist Literature' by Y. V. Kovalev, lecturer in 
literature at the University of Leningrad. The extracts from Chartist 
literature given in this book, as distinct from the introduction and 
notes, are in English throughout. Since 1917 the Russians have shown 
great interest in Chartism, which was basically an advanced Radical 
movement for political reform in Britain. It reached its highest point 
of influence during the period of economic depression from 1838 to 
1842, but lingered on in an attenuated form until the early 1850's.2 Marx 
and Engels had important contacts with the movement in its later 
stages, chiefly through George Julian Harney and Ernest Jones. After 
its demise Marx is said to have written the article, “Chartism,” for the 
New American Cyclopaedia.* As Mr. Kovalev points out, the Chartists 


1 Pp. 415, 10s.6d., published in the U.S.S.R. by the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House ( Moscow, 1956), and in Great Britain by Central Books, Ltd. (London, 1957). 
We are grateful to Central Books for permission to translate and publish. 

2 Chartism is well documented. See, in particular, Mark Hovell, The Chartist Movement 
(Manchester, 2nd ed. with corrections, 1925, re-impression 1950, with bibliographical 
note); G. D. H. Cole, Chartist Portraits (London, 1941); John Saville (ed.), Ernest 
Jones, Chartist (London, 1952); L. C. Wright, Scottish Chartism (Edinburgh, 1953); 
A. R. Schoyen, The Chartist Challenge: a Portrait of George Julian Harney (London, 
1958); and F, C. Mather’s Public Order in the Age of the Chartists, soon to be pub- 
lished by the Manchester University Press. 
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published many periodicals in which members of the movement ex- 
pressed themselves in various literary forms. These contributions are 
scattered among the political and economic articles which form the 
main contents of the Chartist press. Most of this writing is of mediocre 
quality and few items deserve immortality, even for the incidental light 
which they throw on the political and economic aspects of Chartism. 
Mr. Kovalev’s article is, however, interesting for two reasons. First, it 
shows what material on the subject is available for the serious Russian 
public, and secondly, it attempts to relate Chartist literature to the main 
streams of Romantic and early Victorian literature. 

The translation below was made by Mr. J. C. Dumbreck and Mr. 
Michael Beresford of the Russian Department of Manchester Univer- 
sity. It has been thought desirable to preserve the flavour of the original 
by retaining in part the framework of jargon into which the article 
has been forced. For example, the phrase “Harney ...made masterful 
use of the stylistic possibilities of language” — a fairly close translation 
of the Russian — has been deliberately preferred to “Harney ... wrote 
well” — which means the same thing in plain English. 

W. H, CHALONER 
University of Manchester 


SA), T THE END OF THE 1830's in England there arose a powerful 
> working class movement known as Chartism, which V. I. Lenin 
described as “the first broad and politically organized prole- 
tarian-revolutionary movement of the masses.” The participants in this 
movement called themselves Chartists since they were fighting to make 
their “Charter” the law of the land. The Charter was a document com- 
piled by the founders of the movement. It consisted of six points, the 
main one of which was the demand for universal suffrage. 
Of course the introduction of universal suffrage would not have 
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brought the English proletariat complete freedom, as the Chartists 
hoped, but it might have prepared the ground for social revolution. 
Marx and Engels stress in particular the significance for that time of the 
basic point of the Charter: “the introduction of universal suffrage would 
be for England a conquest in which there would be much more socialist 
spirit than in any measure to which this honourable name is applied on 
the Continent.” 

England in the middle of the nineteenth century had overtaken 
other countries in economic development. It already had major capi- 
talist industries. The concentration of production, and accordingly the 
concentration of the proletariat, was far advanced. “In England,” wrote 
Marx and Engels, “there exists the most numerous, most concentrated 
and most classic example of a proletariat.” 

Towards the end of the 1830's the English working class already 
had behind it solid experience of economic and political struggle. Par- 
ticipation in the battle for electoral reform in 1832 and especially the 
results of the reform had shown the working class the incompatibility 
of its own interests and those of the bourgeoisie. Hence arose a striving 
for an independent working-class organisation which, influenced by the 
ever-deepening contradictions between labour and capital, crystallized 
into Chartism. 

The Chartist movement lasted approximately one and a half 
decades. It had its ups and downs. Periods of stormy upsurge (1839, 
1842, 1848) alternated with periods of decline. There were moments 
when the panic-stricken British government called out its troops, and 
the “honourable” bourgeois organised “voluntary police detachments” 
which marched through the streets of London “just in case.” Then 
began mass legal proceedings against the Chartists, accompanied by 
severe sentences. 

Within Chartism itself there existed differences arising out of 
the heterogeneous nature of the membership (especially in the early 
stages of the development of the movement); and the absence of a 
clear scientific movement was a typical example of a proletarian strug- 
gle “in which the working-class movement and socialism existed sep- 
arately and went their own ways — and in all countries such loss of 
contact led to the weakening of socialism and of the working-class 
movement.” 

During the period of the first considerable rise in the working- 
_ class movement, the English proletariat produced a large number of 
talented politicians, public speakers, journalists, poets, and prose 
writers whose works appeared in the Chartist newspapers and periodi- 
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cals. Their creative heritage, which reflects all the peculiarities of the 
Chartist ideology, is an independent literary trend. 

Chartist literature occupies a firm place in the history of nine- 
teenth-century literature. It rested upon the traditions of democratic 
literature of the end of the eighteenth century, particularly on the work 
of Godwin and Paine. Its sources included the poetry of the great 
progressive romantics like Byron and Shelley, the work of the best 
Radical poets of the 1830’s and 1840's, popular working-class poetry, 
and the Methodist hymns which were popular amongst the ordinary 
people. As Chartist literature developed, these links, far from weaken- 
ing, became even stronger. 

The Chartist movement and Chartist literature enriched English 
literature with new themes, broadened its framework, and drew the 
attention of writers to those sides of the people’s life which until then 
had for the most part remained in the shade. Moreover the very broad 
scope of the proletarian movement and its reflection in literature forced 
writers to see life from a new point of view. Without this the inspired 
visions of such literary masters as Dickens, Thackeray, and Elizabeth 
Gaskell would have been unthinkable and the “graphic and eloquent 
descriptions” which “laid bare to the world more political and social 
truths than all the politicians, journalists, and moralists together have 
done” would have been impossible. 

The work of the Chartist writers belongs to the powerful, pro- 
gressive camp in English literature in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, which was conducting an energetic struggle against the 
material and spiritual oppression of men by capitalist society. Between | 
the realists, the “new poets,”* the Chartists, and other groups of this 
camp, there existed many contradictions and disagreements. They often 
attacked one another. Chartist newspapers contain many caustic re- 
marks aimed at Dickens or Thackeray, and Chartist criticism often 
simply ignored the work of the Brontés and Mrs. Gaskell. But another 
fact is considerably more important. They all were attracted to the 
humanist defence of personal dignity. They all, each in his own way, 
rebelled against social injustice and fought for human happiness. The 
unity of their great purpose allows us to unite them in one democratic 
camp regardless of considerable divergences in politics, ideology, and 
artistic method. 

The traditions of Chartist culture revived by the socialist move- 
ment of the 1880's and carefully preserved by the English proletariat 


* Horne, the young Browning, Bailey, Smith, Dobell, and others. 
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still live to this day. The leading progressive writers of present-day Eng- 
land turn to them. In his recently published book on Meredith, Jack 
Lindsay, in evaluating the progressive English poetry of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, rightly says that the life-giving fire of this 
poetry was lit by Chartist torches. 

Unfortunately not a single major work has been devoted to the 
study of Chartist literature as a whole. This is not surprising, since the 
study of this literature is beset with certain difficulties. One of the main 
difficulties is the absence of a full and systematically arranged edition 
of the body of Chartist literature. 

During the hundred years which have passed since the Chartist 
movement, not a single attempt has been made to collect the creative 
legacy of the Chartist poets and prose writers. Only in the last few years 
have English progressives been active in research in this field.+ Thus, 
the present anthology is the first attempt to collect together in one vol- 
ume the most characteristic and, from the literary point of view, the 
most important poetry and prose by Chartist authors. 

The study of Chartist literature is also complicated by the fact 
that it contains comparatively few names of professional poets like 
Ernest Jones, William Linton, Gerald Massey, and some others. The 
main nucleus of the literary legacy of Chartism is contained in the 
works of working-class poets, who signed their poems with pseudonyms 
and initials or did not sign them at all. A huge number of such 
anonymous works was printed in the central organ of the Chartists, 
The Northern Star, and in The Northern Liberator, The Friend of the 
People, The Chartist Circular, The Red Republican, and other Chartist 
periodicals. During recent years it has been possible to trace the owners 
of some of these pseudonyms and initials. It has become known for in- 
stance, that Linton, Massey, and O’Connor signed their works with the 
pseudonyms Spartacus, Bandiera, Terrigenus, respectively, and that 
John Watkins and Samuel Kydd were concealed behind the initials 
J. W. and S. However, the majority of pseudonyms and initials remain 
unsolved to this day, just as the names of the writers of the unsigned 
works are still unknown. 

The emergence of Chartist literature must be assigned to 1838 
and 1839, that is, to the time when the relatively widespread propa- 


¢ In 1952 John Saville published a collection of speeches and articles by Ernest Jones. At 
present a sketch of O’Connor by Saville and a volume of research on Chartism edited by 
Professor Asa Briggs are being prepared for publication. 
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ganda of Chartist ideas had already begun, and when the first printed 
organs of the Chartist movement had appeared. 

The early Chartist literature was mainly journalistic. It was com- 
posed of appeals to the people by the founders and leaders of Chartism, 
sketches of conditions among the workers, articles, and reports of lec- 
tures, propaganda tours, and meetings. Chartist poetry and literary 
prose developed somewhat later. 

Although in the early Chartist publications there existed so- 
called “poets’ corners” or poetry sections, these were usually filled with 
the works of the revolutionary romantics (primarily Shelley and By- 
ron), and by popular working-class songs which were usually reprinted 
from the democratic publication of the 1830’s called The Poor Man’s 
Guardian. 

Among the early journalistic works of the Chartist writers the 
fiery messages of George Julian Harney in The London Democrat are 
of the greatest interest. In 1839 Harney headed the London Democratic 
Association, which Engels called “the most Radical faction of the 
English party of the movement in 1838-39.” “This most Radical fac- 
tion,” wrote Engels, “consisted of Chartists and of proletarians . . . who 
clearly saw before them the aim of the Chartist movement and who 
strove to speed up its realisation. While the majority of Chartists were 
still thinking only of the transfer of state power into the hands of the 
working class, and only a few had yet managed to think about the use 
of this power, the members of this Association, which played a major 
part in the ferment of that time, were unanimous on this question. They 
were mainly republicans who proclaimed the constitution of ’93 as the 
symbol of their faith and rejected any union with the bourgeoisie in- 
cluding the petty bourgeoisie, and who advocated the view that the op- 
pressed are entitled to use against the oppressor all means which the 
latter lets loose against them.” 

In the first number of The London Democrat, the organ of the 
London Democratic Association, Harney addressed an appeal to the 
people which he entitled “From a friend of the people to the enslaved, 
oppressed and suffering classes of Great Britain and Ireland.” (The 
text of this appeal is reproduced in the present Anthology.) Harney was 
an uncompromising advocate of revolutionary violence, that is, in 
Chartist phraseology he belonged to “the party of physical force.” He 
thought of the attainment of the Charter only by revolutionary means; 
however, the very nature of his conception of the struggle was deter- 
mined by the condition and level of the Chartist movement at the early 
stage. The revolution appeared to him in the form of a campaign by a 
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million-strong army of “people of the North,” supported by the most rev- 
olutionary section of the London proletariat. He obviously underesti- 
mated the effective strength of the proletarian revolutionary 
organisation. 

We must give Harney his due as a writer. He was a fine political 
journalist and made masterful use of the stylistic possibilities of the 
English language. Harney could carry the reader away with the revolu- 
tionary pathos of his appeals and probably had no equal among the 
Chartists in this respect. Many of his articles and other writings which 
now might seem somewhat naive and over-solemn, captured the imagi- 
nation of thousands of people in their time. As an example of Chartist 
journalism Harney’s works undoubtedly deserve serious attention. 

Among the other journalists of this time we must mention Rider 

and Combe. 

In the following years the journalism of the Chartists grew to such 
an extent and made such deep inroads into other genres that it is not 
easy to define its limits. The range of the subject matter of Chartist 
journalism was extended considerably. In Chartist newspapers and 
magazines, articles can be found on any subject from the inhuman 
exploitation of child labour in factories to social Utopias. But whatever 
the Chartists wrote about, their point of departure never ceased to be 
the Chartist movement and its concrete problems. Chartist publications 
without exception printed political reviews, open letters to politicians 
and editors of bourgeois papers, sociological articles, literary surveys 
and essays, historical sketches, and the speeches of Chartist speakers. 
Gradually Chartist journalism gained maturity of thought and disclosed 
more profoundly and from a greater variety of angles the sense of the 
phenomena of socio-political life. Marx and Engels contributed to the 
periodicals published by Harney and Jones. Their influence is felt in 
many articles by Jones himself and by certain other journalists. 

The literary peculiarity of Chartist journalism is explained to a 
considerable degree by the nature of its public. As a rule its public con- 
sisted of tens of thousands of workers, who gathered together at Char- 
tist meetings. Chartist journalism grew, as it were, out of political 
speeches. The first articles of Chartist journalists were usually records 
of speeches made at political meetings. But even later they retained 
much of their oratorical style and the forcefulness, expressiveness, and 
emotional appeal which are characteristic of public speeches. 

Simplicity, clarity of thought and style, and down-to-earth raci- 
ness of speech —such were the unalterable qualities of the style of 
Chartist journalism. 
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In 1838-39 THERE BEGAN TO APPEAR in the pages of the Northern Star the 
still not very numerous poetical works of members of the Chartist move- 
ment. These were the first swallows which heralded the stormy golden 
age of the poetry of the masses. 

Chartist poetry from the point of view of literary history is an 
extremely complicated and peculiar phenomenon. It consists mainly of 
poems and songs written by Chartists who were for the most part little 
experienced in literature. The average artistic level of the Chartist 
poetry of the masses is comparatively low. At the same time Chartism 
produced several poets who were naturally talented and whose work 
is of literary significance. 

One of the characteristics of Chartist poetry was its unusual busi- 
nesslike approach, its ability to respond instantly to any events in the 
political and social life of England, be it a law passed by Parliament or 
a court case against the leaders of Chartism. 

The Chartist poets themselves saw in poetry primarily a means of 
carrying on the class struggle. To a considerable degree this fact de- 
termined the content and the genres of Chartist poetry, which was 
composed mainly of songs and hymns to be sung by the audience at 
Chartist meetings. 

During its first few years Chartist poetry was chiefly imitative. 
Its models were usually popular working-class songs or, rather more 
rarely, hymns, as well as certain works by Shelley, Byron, and other 
democratic poets of the first three decades of the nineteenth century. 

As Chartism developed, more and more themes based on actual 
events in the movement appeared in Chartist literature. One of these 
events was the Chartist rising in Newport (Wales) in 1839, which was 
cruelly crushed by the Government. The tragic fate of the leaders of 
this rising (Frost, Williams, and W. Jones received the death sentence, 
which was “graciously” commuted to penal servitude for life) and the 
death of some of the insurgents were long portrayed in the work of 
Chartist writers. Each post brought to the editors of the Chartist news- 
papers whole piles of letters, acrostics, sonnets, epitaphs, and odes de- 
voted to the participants and leaders in the Newport revolt. Many of 
them never saw the light, but even those which were printed are num- 
erous enough to fill a separate volume. Not all of them, by any means, 
were of equal value from the artistic point of view. The best examples 
are partially reproduced in the present anthology — Watkins’ tragedy 
based on the life of John Frost and a cycle of sonnets by an unknown 
Chartist writer, who wrote under the pseudonym of “Iota.” 

The 1839 rising showed Chartist poets and prose writers what 
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inexhaustible possibilities lay in the Chartist movement as material for 
artistic creation. 

Comparatively early in Chartist poetry satirical genres began to 
develop. Witty and caustic epigrams, couplets, and short songs, ridicul- 
ing reactionary politicians, unjust, corrupt, bourgeois judges, the avarice 
and cupidity of the ruling classes, the absurd philanthropic pretensions 
of sensitive gentlemen, and so on, were printed in the pages of the 
Chartist magazines and newspapers. Often the edge of the satire in 
these poems was turned against the Chartists themselves. Such poets as 
Sankey, for instance, accused the Chartists with bitter sarcasm of pas- 
sivity and indecision, and demanded action. In the course of the revo- 
lutionary struggle of 1848-49, the Chartist satirical poets came out as 
one man against European reaction and against the British government 
which had taken up a “position of non-intervention.” 

The process of development in Chartist literature was one of en- 
riching its subject matter and maturing its ideas. The subject matter of 
Chartist poetry broadened sharply towards the middle of the 1840's. 
There entered Chartist literature a consciousness of responsibility for 
the fate of the country and the people, and international themes in- 
creased. 

We find in the Chartist poetry of this period a large number 
of works which bear witness to the Chartists’ lively interest in the 
democratic movements of other countries. The Polish rebellion of 1830- 
31, the rebellion of 1846 in Cracow, American abolitionism, the revolu- 
tionary ferment in Ireland, and the tragic death of the Cuban revolu- 
tionary and poet Placido — such are the events and phenomena which — 
found the most lively response in Chartist poetry, prose, and literary 
criticism. The Chartists showed no less interest in the democratic liter- 
ature of Russia, Germany, France, Poland, the U.S.A., and other coun- 
tries. The internationalist tendencies in Chartist literature as, indeed, in 
the movement itself, received a particularly strong stimulus from the 
revolutionary events in Europe during 1848-49. Certainly these tenden- 
cies, which were based mainly on the activity of the society of “Fraternal 
Democrats” with its rather vague programme, were still far removed 
from proletarian internationalism, but they were definitely a step in the 
right direction. 

During the last years of Chartism, Chartist poetry gradually lost 
its connection with the masses. The works of comparatively few 
authors were printed in the Chartist periodicals of that time. The names 
of Ernest Jones, Linton, and Massey are met with most frequently. In- 
deed the very nature of Chartist poetry changed. Short poems, songs, 
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couplets, and hymns gave way to vast poetic cycles and epic poems of 
monumental length. Apparently a “businesslike approach” was no 
longer demanded of poetry during the decline of the Chartist move- 
ment, but the necessity of explaining the road which had been traversed, 
and of giving an artistic generalisation of their experience in the long so- 
cial struggle, spurred poets on to master more “capacious” genres. It was 
in these years that Jones’s “New World” and his cycle of prison poetry, 
Linton’s “Dirge of the Nations” and his cycle of “Rhymes and Reasons 
against Landlordism,” and Massey's most important works were writ- 
ten — that is, all that part of the Chartist poets’ legacy which is most 
mature in ideas and most valuable from the literary point of view. 


THE HISTORY OF CHARTIST LITERATURE is not only a struggle for new 
subject matter, but also a most complex search for a new literary 
method. 

The vital new material which had entered literature, and the 
new way of looking at the world and its processes, forced Chartist 
authors to find new ways of depicting reality in artistic form. The 
development of a literary method was very difficult and full of con- 
tradictions, and actually remained incomplete. Now that we have the 
necessary historical perspective, we can see the direction which the 
Chartist writers’ searches took and assess the fruitfulness of their 
searches. 

From the point of view of method, early Chartist poetry leaned 
towards the work of the revolutionary romantics. The Chartists knew 
well and valued highly the poetry of Byron and, especially, of Shelley. 
“Again it is the workers who are most familiar with the poetry of 
Shelley and Byron. Shelley's prophetic genius has caught their imagina- 
tion, while Byron attracts their sympathy by his sensuous fire and by 
the virulence of his satire against the existing social order,” wrote 
Engels. The works of Byron and Shelley were continually printed in 
_ the most popular Chartist newspapers and lines of their revolutionary 
verse were written out on banners and placards carried by the Chartists 
during mass demonstrations and meetings. Naturally, the works of these 
great revolutionary poets were the most imitated in Chartist poetry. 
Amongst the poetry written during the early Chartist period, one can 
detect several dozen lines which remind one remarkably of “The Song 
to the Men of England,” various passages of “The Mask of Anarchy,” 
“An Ode to the Framers of the Bill against Frame-breakers” (1812), 
“The Song for the Luddites,” and other verses by Byron and Shelley. 
To convince oneself of this, it is only necessary to compare the “Ode” 
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of the Chartist poet Sankey, contained in the present anthology, with 
Shelley's “Song to the Men of England.” 

The Chartist poets were attracted by the angry pathos of Byron’s 
rejection of the bourgeois world, by his fiery sermon of revolutionary 
“war to the knife,” and by the great historical optimism of Shelley's 
poetry. If we cast a glance over the whole body of early Chartist poetry, 
we see that it is dominated by a typical romantic vision and portrayal 
of the world. This is natural since the very character of the Chartist 
movement and the Chartist ideology of 1838-39, when Chartist liter- 
ature was really born, favoured an artistic perception of this type. 
This concerns not only poetry, but also literary prose, the first examples 
of which appeared somewhat later. The early Chartist novels, includ- 
ing Jones’s “Confessions of a King” and his “Novel about the People,” 
are still very far from a consistently realistic conception and portrayal 
of reality. 

As the struggle and the development of the movement became 
more intense, realistic tendencies took firm root in Chartist literature. 

These tendencies predominate only after 1848 when the histori- 
cal experience of the revolutionary movements in Europe gave the 
Chartist writers a deeper understanding of social reality and the laws 
of the class struggle. It was precisely on this foundation that Chartist 
literature gained new realistic conquests which were expressed in the 
principles of selection and classification of phenomena and in a new 
approach to the portrayal of man and reality. 

The nature of the realism of mature Chartist literature is one 
of the most complex of the problems which arise when studying the 
creative legacy of the Chartists. It must be remembered that the Chart- 
ist writers were searching for a suitable literary method during the 
hey-day of English critical realism. The fame of Dickens, the author of 
The Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, and Martin 
Chuzzlewit, had spread far beyond England, and all England was read- 
ing Thackeray’s “Snobs,” which were appearing in Punch. The struggle 
which the great realists were waging against the Victorian supporters 
of romanticism reached its culmination in 1847-48. It was in these years 
that the best works of the “Brilliant Pleiad” saw the light: Dickens’ 
Dombey and Son, Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, Charlotte Bronté’s Jane 
Eyre, and Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton. These novels, which appear 
within such a short space of time, were a concentrated blow against 
anti-realistic and anti-democratic art. It was in these years that critical 
realism became the dominating trend in English literature. 

The powerful and stormy development of realism could not leave 
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the Chartist writers uninfluenced. The Chartists were captivated by the 
. force of Thackeray’s satirical exposure and by the inspired mastery and 
tremendous philanthropy of Dickens. Extracts from the works of these 
two writers were often reprinted in Chartist newspapers and periodi- 
cals. Certain Chartist authors tried to imitate them. 

However, the attitude of the Chartists to the work of Dickens 
and Thackeray was not confined to admiration of their talent and ap- 
proval of their realism. It was considerably more complex than that. 
The literary method of the critical realists at once attracted and re- 
pelled the Chartists. They keenly appreciated Dickens’ democratic 
outlook and considered him a writer of their own camp and eagerly 
popularised his works. They recognized Dickens as a writer of the 
people, putting him on the same level as Burns — the highest honour 
which Chartist critics could confer on a writer. “The cause of the 
people is a sacred cause,” wrote The Northern Star, and “Dickens de- 
fends this cause against the cruel, hypocritical, ungodly and unnatural 
theories and acts of the ruling classes of society.” The same newspaper 
wrote elsewhere: “Dickens is the poor man’s poet. Nobody ever even 
dared to dream of greater glory from a higher position.” Chartist news- 
papers urged their readers “to acquire and read without fail” one or 
other of Dickens’ works. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the Chartists were dis- 
illusioned by Dickens’ attempts to reduce all social conflicts to the clash 
of certain abstract concepts of good and evil. They do not share Dickens’ 
and Thackeray's fear of the revolutionary working-class movement. 
They were repelled by the conciliatory notes in the work of the great 
realists. 

Sensing a need for realistic art, the Chartists endeavoured to 
work out their own realistic method. They did not produce any liter- 
ary manifesto of any kind. We find hardly any works specifically de- 
voted to literary theory in the writings they have left us. 

Most often the critical section in Chartist publications is filled 
with articles popularising the creative heritage of the great democratic 
poets and writers of the past. Rather less frequently they contained re- 
views of new books. But even in articles of this kind there arose the 
questions of the creative method, of the link between literature and 
the class struggle, and of democracy and humanism in literature. At 
the beginning of the 1840's The Chartist Circular, the organ of the Scot- 
tish Chartists, published an extremely interesting series of articles 
under the general title “The Politics of Poets,” in which we find, to- 
gether with essays on literary history and a number of fiery philippics 
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against bourgeois criticism, an affirmation of their view of the role of 
poetry and of the poet in the social and political life of their country 
and of their people. An example of this can be found in the first article 
of this series, included in the present anthology. But it was only towards 
the end of the 1840's that the problems of the content and purpose of 
art, the tasks of poetry, the role of the poet in the social struggle, the 
popular character of literature, and the civic duty of the writer became 
the subject. of the liveliest interest and wide discussion in the pages of 
Chartist periodicals and newspapers. Jones wrote about them in his 
articles printed in the periodical The Labourer, and Linton dedicated 
his poetic works to them (“The Poet’s Mission,” “The Dirge of the 
Nations” ), as later did Massey, who published a whole series of articles 
of literary criticism in The Red Republican and The Friend of the . 
People. 

If we collect together and study carefully the statements of 
Chartist critics scattered about in literary reviews, critical articles, no- 
tices, and so on, we can form a fairly complete idea of the demands 
which the Chartists made on artistic literature. These may be briefly 
formulated thus: literature must faithfully portray the condition of the 
people and their struggle for emancipation; literature is one of the most 
powerful kinds of weapon in the people’s struggle and, in its turn, it is 
fed with ideas which arise in the course of this struggle; a true writer 
of the people is one who can express in his works the mind and feel- 
ings of the people and the “spirit of the age.” It is obvious that these 
demands advanced Chartist literature along the path of realistic de- 
velopment. And whether the Chartists wished it or not, the formation 
of the realistic method of Chartist literature took place under the very 
strong and fruitful influence of the novelists of the “Brilliant Pleiad.” 
This influence enriched Chartist literature but at the same time did not 
become overwhelming. The Chartists were struggling towards a new 
type of realism. They tried to retain in their method the best features 
inherited from the revolutionary romantics and in particular their mili- 
tant aggressive spirit and their forward-looking trend. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that the artistic creations of the Chartists in 
their pursuit of method fall somewhat short of their aesthetic theory. 
Although they theoretically understood the need to create a new real- 
istic art, the Chartist prose writers and poets could not fully work out 
its concrete forms. They only succeeded in taking the first steps in their 
struggle towards a new artistic method. Chartist literature, like the 
Chartist movement itself, had too transitory an existence to succeed 
in this direction. But even the fact that these first steps were taken is of 
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incalculable significance in the history of literature. The Chartists were 
the first to set out on the long and difficult road, parts of which have 
been travelled at different times by writers great and small. Some of 
them, having started out along it, almost immediately retreated. Others 
pursued their creative careers to the end along this road. This was the 
road taken by the writers of the Socialist movement of the 1880's 
(William Morris and others) and by Bernard Shaw and Ralph Fox. 
Some of them, who had a scientific method of looking at the world, 
went straight ahead. Others lost their way and turned aside, but the 
general movement went on. In our day many progressive modern Eng- 
lish writers, inspired with the ideals of socialist realism, are treading 
this path. 

Unfortunately the relative maturity of method of Chartist litera- 
ture emerged at a time when the Chartist movement itself was declin- 
ing and Chartist poetry was losing its mass character. Later Chartist 
literature is composed essentially of the works of several poets and 
prose writers, the most eminent of whom are Ernest Jones, W. Linton, 
and Gerald Massey. 

Of these three poets only Linton travelled all the way with the 
Chartist movement, although he was not such an active Chartist as 
Jones or Massey. Occasionally, poems by Linton, signed with the pseu- 
donym “Spartacus,” appeared in various Chartist periodicals from 1839 
onwards, His poetic talent, however, reached its peak only later, in the 
period of crisis preparatory to the revolutionary convulsions of 1848-49. 
Some of the works he wrote at this time are justly appraised by his- 
torians of Chartist literature as the best examples of Chartist poetry 
and form part of the treasury of that literature. Among these there is, 
for example, the well-known poem “Labour and Profit,” included in 
the present anthology. The revolutionary battles of 1848 brought about 
a tremendous upsurge of Linton’s creative activity as a poet and politi- 
cal journalist. Like other Chartist poets, he hoped that the force of 
revolutionary example would capture the imagination of the Chartist 
masses and for this reason he tried in his articles and verse to draw the 
attention of Chartists to events in France, Italy, Hungary, and else- 
where. During these years The Northern Star and the periodicals The 
Democratic Review and The Republican published a great number of 
Linton’s articles and poems devoted to revolutionary events in Europe. 
The problems raised by the works, he wrote in 1848-49, are of consid- 
erable scope and variety. The hunger rebellions in Ireland, the heroic 
defence of Rome, the bloody reprisals of the French bourgeoisie against 
the Parisian proletariat, the theories and social practice of the French 
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Utopian socialists, the position and tasks of Chartism in England — 
these form a far from complete list of the problems which Linton 
touched upon in the works he wrote in these years. 

In 1849 Linton printed the long poem “Dirge of the Nations” in 
the periodical The Republican. Its theme, the poet’s relation to the social 
struggle, is a fairly common one in Chartist poetry, but it is treated in a 
very original way. Linton was interested in the problem facing Chartist 
poets in 1849: what is the role of a poet in a period of revolutionary de- 
feat? At the centre of this poem, extremely similar in structure to Shel- 
ley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” stands the figure of a poet-Colossus, 
chained to a rock and witnessing with anguish the universal triumph of 
reaction. Before his eyes pass whole peoples in a funeral procession ac- 
companying the fallen heroes of 1848 to the grave; he recalls the “bloody 
deeds” of Metternich, Cavaignac, and Nicholas I; he sees the Austrian 
troops tearing apart freedom-loving Italy, and bourgeois England taking 
up a cowardly and shameful attitude of “non-intervention.” Everywhere 
there is darkness and desolation. Everything is dead. Was the struggle 
worth while? the poet asks himself. But most important of all, what is 
to be done next? The conclusion to which the poet comes is important 
not only for himself, but also for a considerable number of those who 
lead and participate in the Chartist movement and are defeated by the 
forceful measures of the reactionaries; as the struggle goes on, the poet's 
task consists of finding and tallying the surviving warriors and preparing 
with them a new onslaught on the stronghold of the tyrants. 

The events of 1848 forced Linton to revise many of his former 
convictions. It was particularly important for him as a poet and Chartist 
that the experience of 1848 had completely destroyed the illusory hopes 
for universal suffrage, considered by the Chartists as the only necessary 
condition for the social emancipation of the proletariat. The insuffi- 
ciency of the idea of a legal revolution became obvious in these years. 
Linton began to understand that they ought to be thinking about the 
abolition of middle-class capitalism as such and not of attempts to 
establish justice within the framework of this system. 

Linton’s new views were reflected both in his practical socio- 
political activity and in his creative work. The numerous aspects of 
reality which Linton had previously conceived to be isolated, separate 
social vices, more or less accidental “class abuses,” now appeared to the 
poet as elements in this new understanding of reality that he created in 
his great poetic cycle, “Rhymes and Reasons against Landlordism,” writ- 
ten in 1850-51, and published partly in The Red Republican (this peri- 
odical was later called The Friend of the People), and partly in The 
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English Republic, which Linton himself published from 1851 onwards. 

The cycle “Rhymes and Reasons against Landlordism” includes 
poems the titles of which have nothing to do with landlordism: “Emi- 
gration,” “Free Trade,” “The Workhouse,” and so on. The fact is that 
Linton gives a special meaning to landlordism which may be defined 
in the following way: the system of social relationships in the period of 
industrial capitalism. The content of some individual poems in the cycle 
offers concrete manifestations of these social relationships. 

In almost every poem of the cycle we can discover several lines 
directly or indirectly referring to the growth of the revolutionary activity 
of the masses. Moreover, there is a whole series of poems in which the 
class struggle is the central theme. The poet portrays the elemental and 
organised class struggle as a phenomenon brought about by capitalist 
relationships, by poverty, and by exploitation of the masses. In certain 
poems Linton tries to foresee the results of this struggle and paints pic- 
tures of a bright future, pictures of free labour as the symbol of the high- 
est form of happiness accessible to man. 

Whilst he understood the necessity of abolishing middle-class 
capitalism, Linton was nevertheless unable to show his readers a way of 
achieving this goal. The limitations and immaturity of Chartist ideology, 
as well as the peculiarities of Linton’s own outlook, which was formed 
under the influence of ideas of bourgeois education and Utopian social- 
ism, made it easy for Linton to come close to petty bourgeois republi- 
canism. He went no further, although he understood to some extent the 
inadequacy of its programme. 

As an artistic writer Linton was inferior to Jones and Massey. He 
had neither the powerful poetic imagination of the former, nor the pro- 
foundly graphic power of thought of the latter. Linton’s poems are some- 
what dry. They are rationalistic and precise, and one feels a lack of 
emotional expressiveness. Naturally “feeling” plays an important part 
in Linton’s poetry, especially as his basic genre was the political lyric. 
But with Linton, feeling is an “emotion of the brain” rather than an 
“emotion of the heart.” Only in his later work did Linton manage to 
overcome the dryness and rationality of his poetic manner. He achieved 
great success in this respect with his poem “The Dirge of the Nations” 
and some poems in the cycle “Rhymes and Reasons against Landlord- 
ism,” where feeling and thought are organically fused in artistic form. 

The most significant Chartist poet was Ernest Jones. He was a 
man of exceptional energy, with an inexhaustible fund of creative power. 
Considering that an enormous amount of his time was taken up with 
propaganda trips, speeches at meetings, editorial and publishing work, 
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the productiveness of his literary endeavours is truly amazing. In two 
years (1846-48) he wrote and published several dozen poems, two 
longer poetic works, two novels, about ten essays in literary criticism, 
and an historical essay on the popular revolts in Europe. Besides all this, 
he wrote numerous articles in The Northern Star. In his youth, Jones. 
was passionate, sincere, and easily carried away. These qualities quite 
often led him to champion causes which were clearly unrealisable. At 
one time he was seized with the idea of organising a world republic 
based on the friendship of peoples through race — this was how he 
dreamt of realising the slogan of the “Fraternal Democrats” — “All men 
are brothers!” At another time, he started to popularise O’Connor’s land 
scheme. But even in these enthusiasms there was always a grain of ra- 
tionality which gradually showed itself. In the first case Jones’s practical 
activity took the form of organising international proletarian links, and 
brought him naturally into the ranks of the Union of Communists, and 
in the second case it ended with his going over to propaganda advocat- 
ing land nationalisation. 

Despite all the contradictory and Utopian features of many of 
his ideas, and despite the fact that many of his early works are imitative, 
Jones’s work has the stamp of great talent and sometimes of brilliant 
insight into life. There is scarcely any other writer in Chartist literature 
who could have conveyed so forcefully in his works the resentment and 
anger of the people and their passionate dream of emancipation. The 
lofty emotional tone of Jones’s poetry was conditioned by his deep un- 
derstanding of the thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of the people. But 
this emotional tone never degenerated with him into unsubstantial, 
stilted enthusiasm, for he himself took part in and was a leader of the 
people’s struggle, and his poetic thought reflected the ideas and feelings. 
which emerged from the ebb and flow of the Chartist movement. His 
powerful collective hero — the people, creating colossal wealth, strug- 
gling in the grip of want, suffering and fighting on — is one of the clear- 
est embodiments of the new spirit of proletarian self-consciousness and 
of the class solidarity engendered by Chartism. 

In 1846-47 Jones composed a number of poems devoted to the 
gaining of the Charter by physical force, to the international friendship 
of the workers, the national liberation movement in Poland and Ireland, 
to O’Connor’s land scheme, and so on. 

1848 was the turning point for Jones as it was for Linton. The 
experience of revolutions on the Continent, and of the Chartist move- 
ment in England, showed him the impossibility of achieving the social 
emancipation of the proletariat within the framework of Chartism. The 
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necessity for a social revolution became clear to Jones. The crisis in his 
outlook is seen in his long poem The New World, which he wrote in 
prison, where he had been sent as one of the “most dangerous Chartists.” 
This poem is allegorical. Its action takes place in Hindustan, but it is 
easy for the reader to see that it concerns England and the fate of the 
English people. Its content is an original poetic history of the class 
struggle in England and its chief hero is the people. Having told of 
“bygone ages,” Jones looks into the future and shows a people driven 
to desperation, overthrowing the power of the bourgeoisie. The con- 
cluding episodes of the poem in which Jones paints a Utopian picture 
of a free society, show us that the poet had not yet overcome the limita- 
tions of the Chartist outlook. Only later (between 1851 and 1854), under 
the direct influence of Marx and Engels, did Jones approach the Marx- 
ist understanding of the laws of social development. The work Jones 
wrote during the period of mass strikes and the struggle to convoke a 
workers’ Parliament is notable for its marked maturity and artistic depth. 

Together with numerous poetic works, such as “The Prisoner to 
the Slaves,” “The Song of the Future,” and so on, he wrote a number of 
novels and tales: Woman's Wrongs, “De Brassier: A History of the 
Democratic Movement,” and others. They all show signs of the deep- 
ening of the realistic trend in his work, and of the influence of the 
“Brilliant Pleiad” of English realists, an influence which was extremely 
fruitful in the case of Jones. " 

In the poetry which Jones wrote during these years, we encounter 
surprisingly plastic images of people and sometimes of whole nations. 
They “live” in the full sense of the word, in the lines of his verses and 
poems, they live the complex, broad, tense life of the participants in and 
makers of history. Jones had a magnificent feeling for language and great 
mastery over it. He was able to find stylistic means which allowed him 
to create a feeling of the epic grandeur of events, and of the titanic 
power of a people in revolt. No Chartist poet achieved such rhythmic 
wealth, such variety and perfection of rhymes, such exactitude and 
subtlety in the use of words, as did Jones. The artistic significance of his 
work far transcends the limits of Chartist poetry. Jones was an outstand- 
ing English poet of the nineteenth century, worthy of a place beside the 
most talented pupils and heirs of Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 

Jones was not only a poet, novelist, and political journalist. He 
was the author of a considerable number of articles of literary criticism, 
written chiefly in 1847-48, in which he formulates some principles of 
Chartist aestheiics. These articles dealt mainly with the problem of the 
cultural heritage, with literature’s roots in the people, and its progressive 
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trend, that is to say, those qualities without which Jones could not imag- 
ine a genuinely artistic creation. Most of these articles are either periodic 
literary surveys or special works dealing with eminent foreign writers 
(Russian, German, and Polish). Particularly interesting is the article 
on Pushkin included in the present anthology. Despite certain factual 
errors, this article gives in general a correct picture of the great poet. 
Pushkin’s work is appreciated by Jones, first and foremost for its popular 
flavour, its progressive outlook, its hatred of the oppressors of the Rus- 
sian people, and its ability to express “the spirit of the age.” It is inter- 
esting to note that, unlike all the other biographers of Pushkin at that 
time, Jones blamed the Russian autocracy for the poet's death. 

As a literary critic and theoretician of literature, Jones had a 
broad outlook and great erudition. His critical articles often contained 
an element of research and endeavour to clarify the paths along which 
literature should develop. At the same time they are marked by a con- 
siderable element of propaganda and in passing raise a host of topical 
socio-political problems. 

The last great poet of Chartism was Gerald Massey. He came 
from a working-class background and had experienced all the horrors 
of factory labour and, in this sense, his experience of life was richer 
than that of Linton or Jones. His hatred of exploiters was of an emo- 
tional rather than rational character. The theoretical interpretation of 
his own sympathies and antipathies and an understanding of their 
social character came later when Massey joined the Chartists. 

Massey emerged as a Chartist poet at a time when the Chartist 
movement was coming to an end. With Harney and Jones, Massey 
strove to revive Chartism and devoted his works written between 1850 
and 1854 to this end. He had great poetic talent. His works are dis- 
tinguished by their emotional force, expressiveness, and richness of 
language. He was one of the popular poets of his time, and poems by 
him, such as “The People of ’48,” are not inferior to those of Jones and 
Linton in literary merit. 

It is only to be regretted that Massey’s talents did not develop to 
the full and achieve complete expression in his work. He could have 
become a very considerable poet, given more stable convictions and a 
more independent view of reality. Unlike Jones and Linton, Massey did 
not have the solid grounding of lengthy participation in the English 
working-class movement. Moreover, he did not have any theoretical 
training to speak of. This explains a certain superficiality and instability 
in his views. 

The years 1850-54 were the most productive period in Massey’s 
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creative life. Swept away by the revolutionary fervour of 1848, he 
joined the left-wing Chartists and became one of the most active con- 
tributors to Harney’s periodicals The Red Republican and The Friend 
of the People. In these periodicals there appeared a number of poems 
showing great talent, the most important of which are given in this 
anthology. 

His verses are full of conventionally symbolical and allegorical 
images which Massey based for the most part on Biblical tradition. 
This is quite understandable. Massey valued highly the literary legacy 
of the English bourgeois revolution of the seventeenth century. He 
considered Milton, to whom he had specially dedicated several articles 
and poems, to be the greatest poet of all times and of all nations. In 
this case Massey was no exception, since the revolutionary traditions of 
the seventeenth century were fairly widespread in Chartism, and 
tendencies to express revolutionary ideas in symbolic Biblical images 
are very frequently found in Chartist literature. But sometimes Massey’s 
leaning towards complex symbols and allegories escapes from the tradi- 
tional framework. The reason for this, of course, is the poet’s unstable 
outlook on life and the fact that the English proletariat in the middle 
of the nineteenth century lacked any clear notions of the nature of the 
class struggle. Only in this way can we explain the unnatural parallels 
which he draws in his articles and poems, identifying, for example, 
the modern Chartist proletariat with the Israelites emerging from 
slavery in the land of Egypt, or equating the work of Christ and Ernest 
Jones. 

Massey’s articles of literary criticism printed in Harney’s peri- 
odicals and signed usually with the pseudonyms “Bandiera” and “The 
Spirit of Freedom” are of quite considerable interest. In his literary 
appreciation Massey used the principles formulated by Jones at the 
end of the 1840's. He devoted his articles to the work of the outstanding 
democratic poets without limiting himself to English literature. So, for 
instance, Massey wrote an article on Petifi, who was then still almost 
unknown in England, and articles on Du Pont, Freiligrath, and others. 
In these articles Massey tried to show the revolutionary nature of the 
work of these poets, stressed the social features of their work, and was 
ecstatic about their devotion to the people’s cause. But even here 
Massey did not long maintain Chartist positions. He abandoned the 
revolutionary democratic programme to preach the incompatibility of 
art and politics. 

In the middle of the 1850’s Massey became a secure and recog- 
nised bourgeois poet and broke completely with the working-class 
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movement. Massey's best work has not been forgotten; it is known and 
loved by democratic England. The modern progressive writer Jack 
Lindsay used one of Massey’s poems, “The Men of ’48,” as a motto in 
his novel of that title. 


THE PROSE OF THE CHARTISTS is much inferior to their poetry. Although 
prose works by Chartist writers were printed fairly regularly in Chartist 
‘publications they were of a considerably lower literary level than the 
poetry. The struggle between the various trends in Chartism was re- 
flected in prose just as in poetry. Thomas Cooper wrote short stories 
asserting Christian morality, O'Connor printed short stories about land 
reform in which he tried to prove the superiority of small-scale farming, 
and Watkins in The London Chartist Monthly published a whole series 
of short stories on the oppression of workers and peasants by the ruling 
classes. Besides these comparatively insignificant writers stood two 
major Chartist prose writers, Thomas Wheeler and Ernest Jones, 
in whose works was portrayed the awakening of the social consciousness 
and political activity of the people. Chartist prose progressed by means 
of searchings, just as much as, or perhaps even more than, poetry. 
Gradually it mastered the achievements of English critical realism; 
however, the central figure in works of radical Chartist prose is some- 
times far from being a Dickens or a Thackeray type of hero. This new 
hero is a revolutionary warrior, fighting for social justice. 

As a rule Chartist prose writers strove to portray the main 
popular movements. They looked upon the revolutionary struggle as 
“the most moral subject of the age,” and firmly held the view that the 
revolutionary struggle was the main way to the achievement of the 
people’s social welfare. By not refusing to criticize the contemporary 
social structure, they united a critical portrayal of bourgeois aristocratic 
society, with ideas from the revolutionary class struggle, and this was 
incontestably where they gained over the representatives of English 
critical realism. 

Many prose writers, especially Jones, turned to the portrayal of 
the revolutionary movements of the past, and sometimes to imaginary 
social clashes, in order to prevent Chartists from making possible 
mistakes. This was linked with a general tendency in Chartist literature 
to prepare the people for the struggle and to show them the way for- 
ward. As an example we may refer to Jones’s “Novel about the People,” 
in which the author tells of the struggle of the Poles for national inde- 
pendence and social justice, or to the same author’s series of sketches, 
“A History of Popular Movements.” On this level, the artistic prose of 
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the Chartists is closely allied to the numerous sketches, articles, and 
notes of revolutionary writers of the past — Paine, Milton, Cromwell, 
Robespierre, the Decembrists, and others. 

The Chartist prose writers saw their main aim to be the dis- 
semination of experience and the explanation of the tasks of the revolu- 
tionary struggle. But many of them did not manage to put their ideas 
into artistic form, and then their works turned into a mechanical union 
of political tract and some sentimental story. The absence of any organic 
unity between the form, subject, and ideas contained in a work naturally 
destroyed its literary value. There were quite a large number of such 
“works,” and only a comparatively small number of the novels and 
stories written by the Chartists are of literary value. 

Such, in general terms, was the literature of one of the main 
proletarian movements of the nineteenth century. It is naturally im- 
possible in a short introductory article to give a comprehensive de- 
scription. The reader may judge the complexity a»d variety of this 
literature by the material presented in this anthology. 

The anthology contains examples of Chartist poetry, journalism, 
literary criticism, and artistic prose. Within each section the material is 
arranged in chronological order. In cases where an author is repre- 
sented by several works, the material is inserted in accordance with 
the date of the first work included here. Sometimes it was not possible to 
establish when a work was written. In such cases the compiler has been 
guided by the date of its first publication. 

The works included in this anthology are provided with notes, 
in which the reader will find biographical information concerning Char- 
tist writers, and explanations of certain facts of political or literary 
history. 

I consider it my duty to thank the library staff of the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Institute of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, who have given me considerable help in 
finding the works of Chartist writers, and the English writer Jack Lind- 
say, who kindly gave me the information in his possession on Chartist 
literature, and the texts of works which are not to be found in libraries 
in the Soviet Union. 


University of Leningrad 
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HE TENDENCY to regard In Memoriam exclusively as spiritual auto- 

biography has obscured the importance of this work as a record 

of Tennyson’s artistic development during the formative years 
between 1833 and 1850. Yet among the components of the ordeal 
through which the poet passed in his journey to faith was the search for 
an aesthetic creed answerable alike to his creative needs and to the 
literary demands of the age. Of the lyrics making up In Memoriam, ap- 
proximately one quarter! relates to this concern; and when taken to- 
gether, they constitute an index to Victorian poetic theory and practice 
as suggestive in its way as the testimony of The Prelude with reference 
to the poetry of the Romantic generation. 

In tracing the stages through which Tennyson came to an aware- 
ness of his mission as a poet, there is no need to get involved in the per- 
plexing problem of dating the sections of In Memoriam.’ A. C. 
Bradley's Commentary has demonstrated the organic unity of the elegy 
in its published form. With three Christmas seasons as chronological 
points of division, it falls into four parts, the dominant mood progress- 


1 The elegy consists of 133 separate poems, of which the following bear on the present 
discussion: Prologue, 5, 8, 16, 19, 20, 21, 23, 34, 36, 37, 38, 48, 49, 52, 57, 58, 59, 
65, 75, 76, 77, 83, 85, 88, 96, 103, 106, 108, 120, 122, 123, 125, 128, Epilogue. 

2 For the fullest attempt yet offered to establish a chronological order for the composition 
of the lyrics, see E. B. Mattes, In Memoriam: The Way of a Soul (New York, 1951). 
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ing from an initial reaction of despair over Hallam’s death (1-27), 
through a period of philosophic doubt (28-77), to nascent hope 
(78-103), and finally, to a confident assertion of faith (104-131). This 
paper will undertake to show, first, that Bradley’s schematization lends 
itself equally well to a formal analysis of the evolution of the Tenny- 
sonian poetic, and secondly, that the processes of philosophic and aes- 
thetic growth exhibited in the poem are so interrelated in their 
successive phases as ultimately to be inseparable. 

Shattered by grief during the early months of his bereavement, 
Tennyson found in poetry an anodyne bringing temporary release from 
obsessive introspection: 

But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. (5) 
At this time he makes of art a private ceremony, a votive offering to 
the friend on whose sympathetic encouragement he had been accus- 
tomed to rely (8). Vacillating between “calm despair” and “wild un- 


rest,” he senses the want of emotional perspective necessary to 
sustained and disciplined creativity. So crippled seems the shaping 
power of the imagination that the poet is even provoked to surmise 
whether the shock of sorrow has not alienated “all knowledge of my- 
self”: 


And made me that delirious man 
Whose fancy fuses old and new, 
And flashes into false and true, 
And mingles all without a plan? (16) 
Yet this very impulse toward self-scrutiny had begun to knit “the firmer 
mind” which Tennyson attributes in the eighteenth lyric to the purga- 
tive effect of suffering. The important grouping which follows (19-21) 
shows the poet at a provisional resting-place affording respite to assess 
the essentially lyric quality of his response to the experience which he 
is undergoing. His poetic faculties, incapable of dealing with the full 
impact of this experience, are commensurate only with the “lighter 
moods ..., / That out of words a comfort win.” Nevertheless, as though 
perfection of manner might serve to compensate for superficiality of 
content, the elaborately wrought metaphors of the nineteenth and 
twentieth poems point in their deliberate artifice to a notable increase 
in artistic detachment. Despite the fact that he continues to describe his 
method of compensation as “breaking into song by fits” (23), Tenny- 
son must by now have begun to entertain thoughts of future publica- 
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tion; for the twenty-first lyric introduces a new element of anxiety over 
the poet’s responsibility to his audience. The slighting comments of a 
chorus of imaginary interlocutors anticipate the kind of criticism which 
may be expected to greet a work so subjective in mode. The first 
speaker condemns the unabashed display of feeling as a eulogy of 
weakness, while to the second it seems that the poet’s inclination “to 
make parade of pain” originates from an egoistic motive. The third 
speaker, in drawing attention to the encroachments of democracy on 
established institutions and to the challenge to received opinions made 
by science, asks more weightily: “Is this an hour / For private sor- 
row’s barren song?” To which objections Tennyson, unable as yet to 
surmount his sense of personal deprivation, can only reply by again 
pleading that he writes solely in order to give vent to emotions that 
spontaneously well up: “I do but sing because I must, / And pipe but 
as the linnets sing.” 

The passing of the first Christmastide left Tennyson in a more 
stable frame of mind and disposed, in consequence, to try to come to 
intellectual terms with the fact of Hallam’s death. As the second part 
of In Memoriam shows, however, the search for a meaning in the ex- 
perience, at least in its initial stages, had no other effect than to in- 
volve the mind in the heart’s distress. The lyrics relating to poetic 
theory in this part of the elegy occur in clusters, as follows: 36-38, 48- 
49 (with which 52 belongs), 57-59, and 75-77. It is significant that each 
of these groups follows on a section of philosophic inquiry in which 
speculations precipitated by the irresolvable problems of death and 
change culminate in a paroxysm of doubt. Whereas the poet had pre- 
viously looked to art to provide a release from emotional despair, he 
now discovers its further efficacy in allaying the tormenting “dialogue 
of the mind with itself.” 

Tennyson’s increasing uneasiness over the limited scope of his 
work is implied in the derogatory reference of the thirty-fourth lyric 
to “some wild poet, when he works / Without a conscience or an aim.” 
Yet, what message can be derived from the bleakly materialistic find- 
ings of modern historical and scientific knowledge hopeful enough to 
set beside the homely truths embodied in Christ’s parables? In an age of 
unfaith art perforce abdicates its ethical function in favor of the kinds 
of teaching that issue in action, “In loveliness of perfect deeds, / More 
strong than all poetic thought” (36). Guiltily aware of the shaky foun- 
dations of his own belief in the Christian revelation, the poet cries: “I 
am not worthy ev'n to speak / Of thy prevailing mysteries” (37). By so 
much as daring to trespass on such matters he stands convinced of hav- 
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ing “loiter'd in the master’s field, / And darken’d sanctities with song.” 
In dismay at the presumption of this first venture beyond the confines 
of immediate sensation, he falls back on the consolation offered by his 
“earthly Muse” with her 
little art 
To lull with song an aching heart, 
And render human love his dues . . . 

For all the continuing modesty of his pretensions, Tennyson 
could take additional gratification from the sense that each poem of In 
Memoriam had the truth of fidelity to the mood which had inspired it. 
Thus, in the sequence preceding the forty-eighth poem, the author's 
inconclusive brooding, this time over the related enigmas of individual 
identity and personal immortality, again results in a disavowal of any 
higher significance for his lyrics than as “Short swallow-flights of song, 
that dip / Their wings in tears, and skim away.” In this very diffidence, 
however, he recognizes subservience to “a wholesome law,” not unlike 
the Keatsian Negative Capability. And, if his songs leave unplumbed 
the deeps of human experience, it can at least be asserted in their 
defense that by giving voice to whatever fancy is uppermost at the 
moment they register the full range of the poet’s sensibility: “From 
art, from nature, from the schools, / Let random influences glance” 
(49). 

The note of pessimism sounded in the thirty-fifth lyric recurs in 
the famous fifty-fourth, -fifth, and -sixth poems, formidably reinforced 
by Tennyson’s reading in evolutionary doctrine. Before the blank fu- 
tility of the view of life here revealed he recoils in horror, conscious of 
the indignity to Hallam’s memory in further pursuing so wild a train of 
thought (57). At the same time, by forcing him out of purely subjective 
involvement in his grief, this crisis of doubt leaves in its wake newly 
won reliance on the capacity of the mind under trial not just to endure, 
but to grow in dignity. “Wherefore grieve / Thy brethren with a fruit- 
less tear?” the spirit of poetry inquires: “Abide a little longer here, / 
And thou shalt take a nobler leave” (58). In a still more confident 
mood the ensuing lyric, which first appeared in the fourth edition of 
In Memoriam (1851), testifies to Tennyson’s satisfaction in the discov- 
ery that he has gained the power to sublimate private feelings, and as 
a result to display his sorrow 

With so much hope for years to come, 


That, howsoe’er I know thee, some 
Could hardly tell what name were thine. 


Furthermore, just as he has experienced the humanizing effect of suf- 
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fering (66), so the poet is brought to realize that his constant endeavor 
to give artistic expression to his ordeal has been a cathartic exercise: 
And in that solace can I sing, 

Till out of painful phases wrought 

There flutters up a happy thought, 
Self-balanced on a lightsome wing. . . (65) 
His philosophic misgivings momentarily dormant, Tennyson 
undertakes in the lyrics immediately preceding the seventy-fifth to 
memorialize Hallam’s brilliant promise and the loss to the age resulting 
from his untimely death. This subject is deemed too taxing for “verse 
that brings myself relief”; but there has occurred a significant shift in 
the reasons which the poet gives for his reluctance to tackle themes of 
high seriousness. The burden. of the blame is now laid on the unpoetic 
temper of the time, rather than on the writer’s own lack of endow- 
ment: “I care not in these fading days / To raise a cry that lasts not 
long.” And although, admittedly, no work of art can withstand the 
erosion of time (76), Tennyson, like Arnold, feels that the hope for 
modern poetry is nullified from the outset by a hostile Zeitgeist. Coun- 
teracting this pessimism, however, is the creative self-fulfillment which 
he increasingly derives from the writing of his elegy; and the tone on 
which the second part ends is anything but apologetic in the earlier 

manner: 
My darken’d ways 
Shall ring with music all the same; 


To breathe my loss is more than fame, 
To utter love more sweet than praise. (77) 


The attitude of stoic resignation with which Tennyson greets 
the second Christmas season is prelude to the recovery of hope in the 
third part of the poem. Concurrently, art ceases to be valued so much 
as a distraction from the central conflict in which the writer's deeper 
thoughts and emotions are involved. The process of spiritual regenera- 
tion thus has its aesthetic analogue in the closer identification of artis- 
tic considerations with the main themes of the elegy. For example, the 
coming of spring in the eighty-third lyric is made an image not only for 
the healing principle of growth, but also for the reawakening of the 
creative impulse which, too long sorrow-bound, now “longs to burst a 
frozen bud / And flood a fresher throat with song.” 

That Tennyson remained distrustful of the promptings of the 
poetic imagination is evident from the long retrospective eighty-fifth 
lyric in which he considers whether his pretended communion with 
Hallam’s spirit is not willful self-deception: “so shall grief with symbols 
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play / And pining life be fancy-fed.” Yet, there is no disposition to dis- 
count the importance of artistic endeavor as a means of assimilating 
experience: 


Likewise the imaginative woe, 
That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
Diffused the shock thro’ all my life, 
But in the present broke the blow. 
As if poetry were, indeed, the spontaneous voice of hope reborn, Tenny- 
son is more and more inclined to trust its directive power. Significant 
in this respect is his changing response to nature. In the first part of In 
Memoriam the phenomenal world had been invoked more often than 
not to mirror and hence to intensify subjective moods. In the second 
part the natural order had been questioned in more impersonal terms 
in a vain attempt to establish some sanction for human values. The 
eighty-eighth lyric, however, takes the form of a transcendental paean 
in praise of the beauty and vitality inherent in nature: 


And I — my harp would prelude woe — 
I cannot all command the strings; 
The glory of the sum of things 

Will flash along the chords and go. 

The series of poems beginning with ninety is climaxed by the 
mystical revelation of the ninety-fifth, in which Tennyson fleetingly 
achieves union in the spirit with Hallam. Although his friend’s own 
search for faith is ostensibly the subject of the following lyric, the 
moral that “There lives more faith in honest doubt, / Believe me, than 
in half the creeds” is unmistakably derived from the writer's own ex- 
perience. And by the same token, it is his own poetic progress that 
Tennyson has in mind when he equates the struggle for intellectual 
certitude with artistic growth: 

one indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who touch’d a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true: 


Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 

The departure from Somersby, now first announced, is symbolic 
in more senses than one; and the allegorical one hundred and third 
poem fittingly brings the third part of In Memoriam to a conclusion 
with Tennyson’s resolve to rededicate his poetry to more ambitious 
goals. The interpretation of this lyric offers no special difficulties, but 
its theme becomes more meaningful if viewed in relation to the stages 
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“IN MEMORIAM’; THE WAY OF THE POET 


through which the poet had passed in attaining the conception of his 
role here set forth. The opening four stanzas rehearse the elements of 
the first part of the elegy when Tennyson had devoted his art ritual- 
istically to the private image of Hallam enshrined in his heart. The 
summons from the sea, here as in “Ulysses” and elsewhere a metaphor 
for the life of active commitment in pursuit of transmundane goals, 
suggests through the device of the river journey the severe struggle 
with doubt in the second part of the poem, a struggle now looked back 
on as integral to the attainment of artistic as well as spiritual maturity. 
The quest is consummated in the final stanzas where the poet is re- 
united with Hallam — but a Hallam transubstantiated into the type of 
ideal humanity to the service of which the writer will henceforth exert 
his talents. 

The third Christmas, observed in a new abode, ushers in the 
great New Year's hymn (106) with its exultant proclamation of progress 
toward the earthly paradise. His vision cleared and his purpose 
steadied by the perception of a goal which will enlist the altruistic 
devotion enjoined on him by Hallam’s example, Tennyson is now ready 
to don the bardic mantle: “Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, / 


But ring the fuller minstrel in.” No longer will he embrace isolation out 
of a refusal to connect the life of the imagination with the general life: 


I will not shut me from my kind, 
And, lest I stiffen into stone, 
I will not eat my heart alone, 
Nor feed with sighs a passing wind . . . (108) 
No longer will he make the mistake of seeking the meaning of his ex- 
perience in the cloudlands of subjective consciousness amidst the de- 
lusions of “vacant yearning”: “What find I in the highest place, / But 
mine own phantom chanting hymns?” For in the wisdom sprung from 
associating his loss with the common lot, he can now perceive that all 
along “a human face” had shone on him from the “depths of death” 
within a landscape of sorrow overarched by “human skies” (italics 
added ). 

As the group of lyrics extending from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and twenty-five makes clear, the assumption of the 
Carlylean role of poetic sage paradoxically provided Tennyson with 
an argument in final vindication of the subjective mode of his elegy. 
Like the confessional writings of his great contemporaries, Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus, Mill’s Autobiography, and Newman's Apologia, the 
message of In Memoriam was addressed to the age; but the persuasive- 
ness of the message in each of these works resided precisely in the 
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essentially private nature of the experiential evidence which backed it 
up. The Victorian autobiographers thought of themselves as representa- 
tive figures within the context of their times; and however intimate the 
circumstances from their lives selected for narration, they admitted 
nothing in which the particular could not be subsumed under the guise 
of the typical. Thus, when Tennyson declares, “I trust I have not wasted 
breath” (120), it is in the hope that the record of his own victory over 
doubt will guide others, similarly beset, along the road to faith. 

The mood of affirmation which characterizes the concluding 
poems of In Memoriam is expressive not only of the poet’s acceptance 
of love as the pervasive cosmological principle, but also of renewed 
delight in creative activity as an aspect of this faith. The boon conferred 
by willed belief has been 


To feel once more, in placid awe, 
The strong imagination roll 
A sphere of stars about my soul, 
In all her motion one with law. (122) 


And so Tennyson can invoke Hallam’s genius to sustain poetic utter- 
ance which, no longer shadowed by grief, will joyfully sing once more 


its author’s responsiveness to the beauty of the world: 


be with me now, 
And enter in at breast and brow, 
Till all my blood, a fuller wave, 


Be quicken’d with a livelier breath, 
And like an inconsiderate boy, 
As in the former flash of joy, 

I slip the thoughts of life and death; 


And all the breeze of Fancy blows, 
And every dew-drop paints a bow, 
The wizard lightnings deeply glow, 

And every thought breaks out a rose. 

In the end, then, Tennyson turns back to the life of the imagina- 
tion, rediscovering in its resources confirmation of the intuitions 
which formed the basis of his religious faith: “But in my spirit will I 
dwell, / And dream my dream, and hold it true” (123 ).* The one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth lyric develops in more straightforward terms the 
quest motif embodied in the allegory of the one hundred and third. In 


8 The one hundred and twenty-ninth lyric defines the substance of this dream, love being 
conceived as the harmonizing force which unites the poet’s adulation of all that Hallam 
had stood for with his concern for human welfare in general: “Behold, I dream a dream 
of good, / And mingle all the world with thee.” 
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casting a backward glance over the stages of his spiritual pilgrimage, 
the poet explicitly identifies with each a distinguishing aesthetic mani- 
festation: 


Whatever I have said or sung, 
Some bitter notes my harp would give, 
Yea, tho’ there often seem’d to live 

A contradiction on the tongue, 


Yet Hope had never lost her youth, 
She did but look through dimmer eyes; 
Or Love but play’d with gracious lies, 
Because he felt so fix’d in truth; 


And if the song were full of care, 

He breathed the spirit of the song; 

And if the words were sweet and strong 
He set his royal signet there; 


Abiding with me till I sail 
To seek thee on the mystic deeps, 
And this electric force, that keeps 
A thousand pulses dancing, fail. 


And when, three poems later, he seeks a figure to encompass the or- 
ganic totality of his experience, it is the process of artistic creation that 
comes to mind: 


I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil coéperant to an end. 

Tennyson’s emergence from his long night of sorrow over Hal- 
lam’s death into the light of living faith is dramatized through the 
bold device of appending an epithalamion as epilogue to the elegy. 
He here takes final leave of the threnodic vein in which his suffering 
had found voice, “No longer caring to embalm / In dying songs a dead 
regret.” The poetry born of subjective striving with private emotion no 
longer suffices the artist to whom the passing years have brought 
knowledge of the transcendant power of love: 


For I myself with these have grown 
To something greater than before; 


Which makes appear the songs i made 
As echoes out of weaker times, 
As half but idle brawling rhymes, 
The sport of random sun and shade. 
The Prologue to In Memoriam, dated 1849, seven years later than the 
Epilogue, was clearly conceived as a set-piece to introduce the elegy; 
and this fact explains the deprecatory tone of its final stanza. The 
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rather formal and ctory ring of these lines simply reemphasizes 
the poet’s intention, foreshadowed in the Epilogue, to devote himself 
henceforth to more public themes: 
Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 

In the opening lyric of In Memoriam Tennyson had adum- 
brated the view of evolutionary progress which controls his method 
in the elegy and furnishes the key to the poem’s structure: “men may 
rise on stepping-stones / Of their dead selves to higher things.” These 
“stepping-stones,” as psychologically distinguished by the author, 
ascend through three orders of consciousness: the emotional, identified 
with man’s sensory being; the intellectual, identified with the human 
mind; and the intuitive, identified with the realm of spirit. Following 
Bradley's quadripartite arrangement, the consecutive stages of growth 
recorded in the poem may be roughly diagrammed as follows: 

Part One: Despair (ungoverned sense ) 
Part Two: Doubt (mind governing sense, i.e. despair ) 
Part Three: Hope (spirit governing mind, i.e. doubt) 
Part Four: Faith (spirit harmonizing sense and mind) 
If now a corresponding diagram is constructed to illustrate the stages 
of aesthetic growth in the elegy, it will appear that the demands which 
Tennyson made on his art in each of the four parts were directly re- 
sponsive to the psychological needs of the phase through which he 
was passing: 
Part One: Poetry as release from emotion 
Part Two: Poetry as escape from thought 
Part Three: Poetry as self-realization 
Part Four: Poetry as mission 

In Memoriam, as a poem of spiritual quest, represents the Way 
of the Soul. It is not less surely a poem of aesthetic quest, which sets 
forth the Way of the Poet. Tennyson came to the writing of his elegy 
fresh from such compositions as “The Lady of Shalott,” “Oenone,” 
“The Palace of Art,” and “The Lotos-Eaters.” With its publication he 
was to attain the laureateship and to go on to the planning of Maud 
and the early Idylls of the King. Bridging, as it does, the earlier and 
later work, In Memoriam is quite as much a testament to artistic as 
to philosophic growth. 


Princeton University 
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Wiseman on the Oxford Movement: An Early Report 
to the Vatican 


WHEN THE WHOLE PICTURE of the Oxford Movement has been reconstructed, 
one of the most interesting pieces will be the role of the Vatican in that move- 
ment. It is inconceivable that Rome would not have followed events in Eng- 
land after 1833 with close attention, and the swift and coordinated reorgani- 
zation of the English vicariates in 1840 is ample evidence that the Papacy had 
indeed been closely watching the English scene.! It is clear from her actions 
that Rome viewed the Oxford Movement as a signal of a Catholic resurgence 
in England, in spite of the fact that the ordinary sources of Roman Catholic 
opinion would have been hostile to and skeptical of the Oxford Movement. 

The Vatican would have received, of course, the routine reports of 
the four Vicars Apostolic, but the reports of these bishops, which are pre- 
served in the files of the Propaganda in Rome, are not available.? There is no 
reason, however, to believe that any of the four, unless it was the aged Bishop 
Walsh, was sympathetic with or alive to the possibilities of the Oxford 
Movement. The Irish and the old Catholics were notoriously hostile to the 
movement; Rome must therefore have had the advantage of an unusual 
source. The questions that remain are: what was the source of the Vatican’s 
information, and what was its nature? 

The only Roman Catholic group in England who, as a group, viewed 
the Oxford Movement sympathetically were the so-called “Romantic con- 
verts,” who centered around Cambridge, and had joined the Roman Catholic 
Church in the 1820’s. These men were the interpreters of the Oxford Move- 
ment to the European intellectuals like Montalembert, Lacordaire, DeMaistre, 
and Déllinger; and it is the estimates of these Englishmen which appear to 
have prevailed at the Vatican. 

There is in the Vatican Library a previously unpublished letter which 
offers the first positive evidence as to the way in which the Vatican followed 
events in England. This is a letter from Monsignor Wiseman to the Secretary 
of the Propaganda dated 12 January 1839. The date is important. Wiseman 
became rector of the English College in Rome in 1828 and for ten years he also 
acted as curator of the Arabic department at the Vatican Library. He was 
close to the Vatican. In 1833 he met Newman in Rome. He followed the 
Tracts closely, became convinced that the movement they represented was 


1 The Vatican aspect of the Movement has been almost completely neglected by historians. 
An exception is John J. O’Connor, who has drawn the same conclusion from the circum- 
stantial evidence: “Rome itself was not unmindful of what was happening in England; 
and when the hour for action struck in 1840, a series of interrelated decisions had al- 
ready been formulated and were swiftly put into execution” (The Catholic Revival in 
England [New York, 1942], 38). 

2 The Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide regulates ecclesiastical affairs in countries 
in which the hierarchy is not yet completely established. 
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significant, and visited England in 1835. It was on this visit that he delivered, 
in the Sardinian Chapel in London, the popular series of lectures which 
Newman favorably reviewed in the British Critic, December 1836. Wiseman 
returned to his duties as rector of the English College in September 1836. In 
1839 he wrote this letter, and a few months later he went to England, where 
he undertook a strenuous lecture tour. The next year the English vicariates 
were doubled and, in addition, Wiseman was consecrated a bishop, named 
Coadjutor to Bishop Walsh, and became president of Oscott College. 

It is clear from this letter that Wiseman was in touch with those Roman 
Catholics who were in sympathy with the Oxford Movement, and that it was 
through him that their views were transmitted to the Vatican. His informa- 
tion was not always accurate, but his subsequent elevation to the episcopate 
attests the confidence Rome entertained in Wiseman and his estimates of 

events in England. It is quite possible, in view of the lack of other information, 
that this letter shaped the attitude of the Vatican toward the Oxford Move- 
ment. The letter, Vat. lat. 13846 (ff. g4r-96v, 97v), is written in Wiseman’s 
own hand, is composed in Italian, and contains his translation into Italian of 
extracts from a number of letters which he had received from England during 
the past months. It is divided into three parts. The first is entitled “Building 
of new churches,” the second is entitled “Conversions,” and the third is en- 
titled “Development of the Catholic Spirit among Protestants.” 

A translation of the letter follows.8 


Comments on the religious status of England drawn from private letters re- 
cently written. 


I. Building of new churches 


Extract from the letter of the renowned architect Mr. Pugin, a convert 
to the Catholic Faith, in which he gives an account of the new churches which 
are presently being constructed under his direction. [The list includes 
churches at Manchester, Keighley, Altoxeter, Derby, St. George’s Fields, 
Macclesfield, Reading, and Solihull, a convent at Bermondsey, and the Bene- 
dictine Abbey at Downside, with a brief description of each, and details of 
their dimensions and cost. 

“Many other buildings are pending, and I scarcely stand up under the 
fatigue. I am forced to draw up plans, to design, and then to await the out- 
come so that I am half exhausted. But the cause is so glorious, that every effort 
should be made; and the advancement of the Catholic cause is truly consoling. 

It is noteworthy that most of these buildings are being raised by the 
contributions of the poor. These are only a small part of those that are being 
built; since in a report made recently at a protestant assembly held in London 
the number of new churches that are being built by Catholics has gone up to 
forty-seven.” 


® A microfilm copy of this letter is in the collection of The Knights of Columbus Founda- 
tion Vatican Manuscript Depository at Saint Louis University and is used with the kind 
permission of the Directors. This translation has been prepared by Professor Welsh; the 
introductory material and the notes are by Professor Dougherty. 
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II. Conversions 


Extract from a letter of Mr. Phillipps:* 

“Already the fruits of these universal prayers® (for England)® are 
being felt, in the extraordinary spirit of inquiry concerning our divine faith, 
which I sense from all sides, and which is developing from day to day in a 
marvelous way; and in two illustrious conversions which have taken place 
recently, that of the Baronet Sir G. Stuart,? a Scotch gentleman who has an 
income of 40,000 pounds annually and of Mr. Drummond,$ a man of noble 
attainments, and with an income of at least 30,000 pounds. These conversions 
have occasioned a marvelous feeling. The eldest son of the Baronet Sir C. 
Wolesley”® (illustrious convert at the age of seventy years, and now in 
Rome) “has written to his father” (while he was in Paris) “to announce to him 
that he was becoming a catholic. An apostate priest (whose name J am not yet 
permitted to mention) has returned to the unity of the church. He held the 
degree of Doctor of Theology in the Anglican Church, and enjoyed an im- 
mense reputation among Protestants, while he was with them. He has given 
proof of the sincerity of his conversion by separating from his wife, a lady of 
noble family. . . . I looked up Lord Douro”!® (eldest son of the Duke of Well- 
ington whose leaning toward the Catholic religion is well-known) “at Apsley 
House, in passing through London; he welcomed me truly with affection. 
Religion is again of interest to him, I am not without hope for him. The Lord 
has endowed him with a very great heart; let us pray for his conversion.” 

Extract from the letter of the Rev. Mr. Spencer: 

“You probably have heard of the conversion of Mr. Herbert,!? the re- 
nowned painter, due in great part to Mr. Pugin” (the architect already men- 


* Ambrose Phillipps, 1809-78, became a Roman Catholic in 1825. He was one of the 
very few Roman Catholics who were on terms of personal friendship with the Oxford 
men at this time. He assumed his mother’s family name, de Lisle, in 1862. 

5 In 1838, at the suggestion of Phillipps, and under the patronage of the Archbishop of 
Paris, Rev. George Spencer preached a Crusade of Prayer for the conversion of England. 
This became a popular devotion on the Continent, but it was actively disapproved in 
England by Bishop Baines of the Western District. 

6 All parentheses are in the manuscript and appear to be Wiseman’s interpolations. None 
are by the editor or translator. Ellipses, when they occur, are also Wiseman’s in each 
case. 

7 Probably Henry Villiers-Stuart, 1803-74. He was married in a Roman Catholic chapel 
in 1826 (The Complete Peerage, XII, i, 408). 

8 Remains unidentified. 


® Sir Charles Wolseley, 1769-1846, became a Roman Catholic in 1837. One of the most 
vigorous and radical agitators for reform in the days of Peterloo and Queen Caroline, he 
had been jailed for sedition in 1820. His son, Charles, was born in 1813 (DNB). 

10 Arthur Richard Wellesley, second Duke of Wellington, 1807-84. His uncle, Richard 
Colley Wellesley, Marquis Wellesley, elder brother of the Duke, was thought of as 
favorable toward Roman Catholicism, although this reference is probably to the Duke’s 
support of Catholic Emancipation in 1829 (DNB and Complete Peerage, IV, 445). 


11 George Spencer (in religion, Father Ignatius of St. Paul), 1799-1864, an Anglican 
minister and friend of Phillipps, became a Roman Catholic in 1830, and was ordained 
in the Passionist order in 1832. He was appointed a professor at Oscott by Wiseman in 
1840. 

12 John Rogers Herbert, 1810-90, portrait and historical painter, became a royal acade- 
mician in 1846. He painted a standard portrait of Wiseman in 1843, and his youngest 
son, born in 1847, was Wiseman’s godson (DNB). 
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tioned). “This began when he received a commission from a Calvinist gentle- 
man for a painting intended to put in a ridiculous light the Catholic doctrine 
concerning the Holy Eucharist. He undertook it, as he himself assured me, 
with much zeal, in the hope of converting by means of this several Catholics. 
The subject was a dispute in prison between Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and 
' Bradford, about this material. To execute this picture he had to read the 
lives of these men and study their doctrine and in doing this, his eyes were 
opened.” 

In a letter of the 18th of September of the past year, Monsignor 
Walsh,!8 during a tour to give the chrism, in only one part of his diocese 
and this the least flourishing wrote to us, “the number of converts to whom I 
have up to now given the chrism reaches 476.” 

The writer could give an account of many other conversions as con- 
spicuous, if it were not for fear of wearying. One fact alone deserves telling. 
In the vicinity of Whitby in the County of York, there was a congregation of 
Protestants from Anglicanism. These, owners of their own chapel, became dis- 
gusted with their preacher, and resolved to cede the chapel, with all their 
belongings, to the catholic priest. Therefore when the Reverend Mr. Nicholas 
Rigby,'* a missionary to Ugthorpe, was invited there he went and began im- 
mediately the instruction of that congregation, which appears to continue 
fervently its first impulse. 


III. Development of the Catholic Spirit among Protestants. 


One cannot be too optimistic in calling the attention of all good Cath- 
olics, and especially the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, 
to the status of Anglicanism as a result of the new doctrines propagated with 
such force and such success by Messrs. Newman, Pusey and Keble. Their argu- 
ments are drawn from the works of the Holy Fathers, of whom they are already 
undertaking a new edition in English, they are working for the restoration of 
the old Catholic liturgy, of the Breviary (which many of them recite each day, 
as is known personally to the writer), of fasts, of the monastic life, and of 
many other religious practices. Moreover, they point out the insufficiency of 
the Bible as a rule of Faith, the necessity of tradition, of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, the real presence, prayer for the dead, the use of statuary, the priesthood’s 
power of absolution, the sacrifice of the Eucharist, the devotion to the Blessed 
Mother, and many other Catholic doctrines so that very little separates them 
from the true faith, and (this little bit each day keeps on sowing the crops of 
religious learning which in a short time will produce very interesting results. ) 
For now several quotations from letters recently received will suffice. 

Extract from the letter of the Rev. Mr. Rock,!® author of erudite works, 


18 Thomas Walsh, 1777-1849, Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District. Wiseman became 
his coadjutor in 1840 (Catholic Encyclopedia, XV, 541-542). 


“4 Nicholas Rigby, 1800-86, pastor at Ugthorpe mission, author of an account of wl 
cer’s conversion. 

15 Daniel Rock, D.D., 1799-1871, domestic chaplain to the Earl of Shrewsbury, author 
of Hierurgia, or the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass Expounded (1833), and of “Fallacious 
Evidence of the Senses,” Dublin Review, III (1837), 525-549 (DNB). 
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to the Earl of Shrewsbury: '® 

“November 13, 1838. On my return home I stopped for several days 
at Oxford (principal seat of the new doctrines). The University at Oxford is 
in a true state of ferment on the matter of religion. Scarcely is a new work 
published that the question is not asked among the young students, ‘does it 
tend to defend the Catholic or the Protestant position?’ The zeal and the 
desire to restore old things are making great progress. In a room belonging to 
a fellow (or professor) of one of the largest and most important colleges I 
saw a crucifix hanging in one of the most conspicuous places and a warm 
follower of Pusey assured me that he and those of his faction consider it an 
affront to be called Protestants.” (Note Mr. Newman, in his reply!? published 
a short while ago to Mr. Fausset’s book entitled the Rebirth of Popery, in 
frank terms protests heatedly against this name, nor does he want it to be 
applied to himself or his people.) “Every day works are being published which 
tend to make the feeling, and so to speak, the spirit, of the University Catholic; 
I found there Latin hymns from the Sorbonne, and Roman and Parisian 
Breviaries newly printed. They complain about the sarcastic manner with 

_ which they have been treated by some of the Catholic journals, saying ‘fight 
with arguments and not with sarcasm. You on your side ought to extend the 
right hand, while we sincerely will be delighted to effect a reunion with your 
church and the Roman See.’” 

Other items from the same dated December 17: 

“Things of a religious nature are becoming every day more important 
in England. The doctrines of Oxford are exciting a universal fervor and each 
side now boasts of the progress it is making and of the new strength it con- 
tinues to acquire. They say that no less than 700 ecclesiastics have united with 
them, besides a large number of persons instructed by seculars. . . . This new 
school of Oxford is making every effort to be the first in the field by means of 
the press. Among them are some very learned men, Palmer”!® (author of an 
erudite work entitled Horae liturgicae) “has now published his work on the 
Church about which many of them are boasting. W°*® *!® should be announced 
immediately without losing a moment of time. His latest writing about the 
hierarchical succession of the Protestants was exactly that which similar dis- 
cussions ought to be — This writing was awaited with some anxiety at Oxford 
when I was there.” 

Extract from a letter of Mr. Phillipps: 

“Meanwhile the Anglican theologians of the Oxford Party are being 


16 John (Talbot), Earl of Shrewsbury, one of the most zealous of the old Catholic fam- 
ilies, and a friend of Phillipps (Complete Peerage, XI, 726). 

17 Newman’s A Letter to the Rev. Godfrey Faussett, D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
on Certain Points of Faith and Practice (1838) was a reply to Faussett’s sermon, en- 
= “The Revival of Popery” (Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics 

1902], V, 167). 

18 William Palmer, 1803-85. The correct title of the “erudite work” is Origines Litur- 
gicae (1832). Author of one of the early Tracts and of a history of the Tractarians, 
Palmer was later to engage in vigorous controversy with W. G. Ward and Newman. 

19 Probably for Henry William Wilberforce, 1807-73. A pupil of Newman, he became 
a Roman Catholic in 1850. The writing referred to would be “The Parochial System: 
An Appeal to English Churchmen” (1838) (DNB). 
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brought to us every day. Yesterday I saw Erskine”? (a very zealous Protestant 
minister) “he was longing for the return to union with us; and he expressed it 
in so beautiful a manner that I had to turn my face to hide the tears of joy 
which were flowing on it.” 

More recent news makes known the introduction of the new theories 
in Ireland, and the acceptance they continue to acquire. 

Extract from the letter of Mr. R.,2! member of the British Parliament: 

“Doctor Todd?? having taught at the University of Dublin that the 
Catholic Church is not the apostate church about which it is spoken in sacred 
scripture, was upbraided by a theologian and former fellow of that univer- 
sity, inasmuch as this new doctrine of his was ‘without foundation, very in- 
opportune, and of a dangerous tendency.’ The church dignitary in a public 
announcement of the superiors of the University answers him and they (the 
latter) confirm Mr. Todd for another year, a very odd event. Here are the 
words of the official: ‘The application which has been made by some profes- 
sions to the Roman Church by some Protestants has been for some time the 
cause of bitterness and hatred between us and the Catholics. If such applica- 
tion is false as Mr. Todd has proved, the sooner this error is removed, the root 
of bitterness and discord, the better. To oppose it is to condemn it and every- 
thing else as inopportune and dangerous.’ Meanwhile the Protestant bishops, 
and others have begun to denounce this new sect as inimical to true protestant- 
ism. The Bishop of Chester has sent a circular to his clergy, in which these 
doctrines are condemned as being ‘an attempt to destroy the reform, made 
within the church itself, and to introduce into it the worst doctrines of the 
Roman church, and is all the more deplorable in-as-much as it comes from 
an episcopal chair in the principal seat of that education which is given to the 
ministers of the reformed religion.’ The Bishop of London has done almost the 
same thing in a sermon of his delivered in the Church of St. James in the 
capital.” 

These are some of the points upon which the undersigned, eager to 
second the desires of the illustrious and Reverend Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, has believed fitting to place 
at the disposal of his wise consideration during these past few years. 

English College, January 12, 1839 
N. Wiseman 


CHARLES T, DOUGHERTY 


HOMER C. WELSH 
Saint Louis University 


20 Possibly either Thomas Erskine, 1788-1870, the friend of F. D. Maurice, or William 
Erskine, 1773-1852, the Scots historian and orientalist (DNB). Although either of them 
might have been “longing for return to union,” neither was a likely prospect for con- 
version. However Phillipps was notoriously optimistic about these things. On this point 
see Louis Allen, “Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, 1809-1878,” The Catholic Historical Re- 
view, XL (1954), 13-25. 

21 Probably Thomas Nicholas Redington, 1815-62; M.P., 1837-46. He was educated at 
Oscott (DNB). 


22 James Henthorn Todd, 1805-69. In 1838 and 1839 he was Donnellan lecturer in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and attacked the view that the pope is anti-Christ. 
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A Visit to the Gladstones in 1894 


ISHBEL MARJORIBANKS, THE WRITER of the memorandum printed below, was 
born in 1857, the youngest daughter of Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, first 
Lord Tweedmouth.! In 1877 she was most happily married to the seventh 
Earl of Aberdeen, grandson of the Prime Minister of the 1852-55 Coalition. 
Always a woman with a mission, filled with a strong sense of social responsi- 
bility, Lady Aberdeen had from an early age dedicated herself to religious 
and humanitarian pursuits. In politics she was an ardent Liberal? and a fervent 
admirer of Gladstone, whom she and her husband had known since childhood. 
Indeed they had become close friends of the Gladstones and had often lent 
their London house at Dollis Hill to the old couple because of its healthy loca- 
tion high above the Thames valley. 

Lord Aberdeen had made a promising start as Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land in Gladstone’s ill-fated third administration of 1886, a post which he was 
to occupy again with much success from 1906 to 1915, but in 1892, the Irish 
Secretary entrusted with Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill, John Morley, 
vetoed his re-appointment. By way of compensation he was given the Gover- 
nor-Generalship of Canada when it became vacant in the following year, a 
post which he chose in preference to several other high offices. So friendly 
were the young vice-regal couple with the old Prime Minister and his wife that 
it was arranged that before sailing they should spend the last night together 
under the same roof. It was also agreed that the first night after their return 
should be spent at Hawarden, but when that day came in 1898 they were six 
months too late to see the old man again. Lady Aberdeen, however, returned 
twice to Britain during her husband’s term of office and on each occasion a 
visit to the Gladstones was an important part of her itinerary. In the following 
memorandum she describes the first of these visits for the benefit of her hus- 
band who had to remain behind in Canada.* 

It will be recalled that Gladstone had formed his fourth administration 
in the summer of 1892 after winning a small majority at the general election. 
The Tory majority in the House of Lords had defeated his Second Home Rule 
Bill in the following autumn and had continued to block government legisla- 
tion in the session of 1894. Gladstone failed to get his cabinet to agree to a 
dissolution and strongly opposed their proposals to increase the naval esti- 
mates. On g January 1894 he warned them of his intention to resign but 
he kept them on tenterhooks for almost two months until he finally carried 


1 Lady Aberdeen wrote We Twa’ (London, c. igz25), Musings of a Scottish Granny 
(London, 1936), and several other volumes of reminiscences, and is the subject of a 
short biography by her daughter, Lady Pentland, entitled A Bonnie Fechter (London, 
cession Question 1891-1896,” Canadian Historical Review, XXXVII (1956), 309-337. 

2 The part Lady Aberdeen played behind the political scene in Canada is revealed in an 
interesting article by J. T. Saywell, “The Crown and the Politicians: the Canadian Suc- 
cession Question 1891-1896,” Canadian Historical Review, XXXVII (1956), 309-337. 

3 British Museum, Add. Ms. 44776, ff. 85-92. This is a typescript carbon copy, probably 
sent to the Gladstone family after Gladstone’s death in 1898. 
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out his threat on 3 March. Lord Rosebery* and the official biographers of the 
main participants have described the deep agitation that went on behind the 
scenes prior to the formation, of the new government. It was strange, and 
nobody was more aware of the anomaly than Lord Rosebery himself, that the 
Liberals who were so weak in the Lords should accept a peer as Prime Min- 
ister, but few of them were prepared to serve under the redoubtable Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt who on grounds of service and ability had the strongest claim to 
the succession among the commoners in the Cabinet. Sir William was a colour- 
ful figure and the joy of contemporary cartoonists, but his colleagues could 
not forget past indignities that they had suffered at his hands. Consequently 
Harcourt and the Liberal party had to accept the unfortunate succession of 
Lord Rosebery until defeat in the Commons finally put an end to their agony 
in the following year. 

These then were the circumstances to which Lady Aberdeen refers 
and these the colleagues upon which she reports Gladstone’s remarks in a 
memorandum marked “Confidential Most Private,” which is now published 
with the kind permission of her son, the second Marquis of Aberdeen and 
Temaire. The memorandum speaks for itself. Its interest lies mainly in the 
warm and vivid picture that it gives us of the Grand Old Man at this late stage 
in his career. The biographer of a great statesman is seldom at a loss for 
correspondence, but records of chance conversations of this sort — that oc- 
curred when there was something to be said — are harder to find. In these 
frank observations we have some further evidence of the “soreness” that ac- 
companied Gladstone’s final resignation. The caustic remarks about his late 
colleagues show that his critical faculties were still sharp, but we also see that 
he was virtually out of touch with most of them and with the new ideas that 
were taking root in the old Liberal party. 


Memo concerning my visit to Pitlochry July 3. 1894 


As I have already mentioned in my journal,® I was surprised at finding 
both looking so well. He was lying down when I came in after his drive, 
dressed in a very becoming suit of grey tweed presented to him last year at 
Blackcraig. He had considerable colour in his cheeks, instead of the extreme 
pallor of last year, and she seemed to me certainly stronger and brisker in her 
ways of moving than last year, tho’ off and on she complained of back-ache. 
He was quite anxious that I should sit by the sofa and talk to him and as ever 
he was full of thoughtfulness for others and enquiries for my Mother, and her 
plans. The talk soon drifted on to Uncle Arthur® — it was curious that as at 


4 See “Mr. Gladstone’s Last Cabinet,” History Today, I (1981), 31-41, and II (1952), 
17-22, a memorandum by the fifth Earl of Rosebery, published posthumously. 


5 During these years Lady Aberdeen kept a daily journal, the Canadian portions of which 
are in the possession of the Public Archives of Canada. 

6 Arthur Hamilton-Gordon, (1829-1912) youngest son of the fourth Earl of Aberdeen, 
was created Baron Stanmore in 1893 after a long career in the colonial service. As a 
young man he had acted as his father’s private secretary during the Coalition of 1852-55 
and was then on quite intimate terms with Gladstone, who indeed brought him along as 
a private secretary to the Ionian Islands in 1858-59. There was no love lost between 
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Blackcraig last year he should be in the midst of a correspondence with him, 
and he became somewhat vehement on the subject. Uncle Arthur has been 
writing to him, saying this, that, and that he hoped it was understood that tho’ 
he differed on certain points, he did not want to leave the party, etc. This 
letter he had sent on to Lord Rosebery’ before answering — Lord R. had not 
yet answered and finally before leaving Dollis, Mr. G. had written him a letter 
of which I enclose a copy, but which Mr. G. wishes to be returned to him. 
As you see it is m. kind. On the following morning Ld. R. did answer somewhat 
crustily, for as you are well aware no love is lost between him and Uncle 
Arthur, and he did not at all see Mr. G.’s wish that he should open up com- 
munications with him — compared his conduct to that of Ld. Brabourne® and 
said there were certain decencies of conduct to be maintained towards the 
Govt. to whom a man owed his peerage. He had mislaid Uncle Arthur’s let- 
ter, but said that he would find it and forward it. And Mr. G. said he would 
leave him no peace till he did find it and would then forward it to me. I will 
of course send it on to you as soon as I receive it, and will you then return 
it and the copy of Mr. G’s answer with whatever comments of your own which 
you think proper. You know that I am not disposed to have much patience 
with him, and I look on this fresh opening up of correspondence with Mr. G. 
and yourself as betokening merely the pursuit of some fresh object for self. 
Mr. G. became v. indignant as he recalled the past and related how on one 
occasion when on the way to the Ionian Islands, he was stopping at Brussels 
and King Leopold showed him all honour and courtesy — Mr. G. was asked 
to a great State dinner, and Uncle Arthur, tho’ junior Sec., was asked to ac- 
company him, as Ld. A’s son. The King sent one of his own carriages at an 
appointed hour. Mr. G. went down and sat himself in it (can you imagine 
him!) and waited —5 minutes —no Arthur — 10 m.—no Arthur — 15 min. 
—no Arthur — finally down he came, saying that he could not find the right 
waistcoat, but offering no apology. The King and all his guests etc. were found 
to be waiting — but Arthur seemed in no way perturbed — never apologized 
— and never tried to shield Mr. G. — This thing greatly rankled. And then all 
the story about the peerage, etc. came over again — and ever and anon he 
reiterated “And that he should be the son of his father.” “He is the man in pub- 
lic life of all others whom I have loved. I say it emphatically loved. I have 
loved others but never like him. And it was he who confided Arthur to me 
and I have tried to discharge the trust. And now this is the man!” Poor dear, 
he almost sobbed as he said this. And then he said how he might have known — 
and quoted the instance of how, when he had, after Ld. A’s death — or a good 
deal later, was it? written a letter to Arthur, gathering together all the remi- 


Lady Aberdeen and “Uncle Arthur” who was critical of her democratic tendencies and 
what he considered her spendthrift ways. 

7 Archibald Philip Primrose (1847-1929), fifth Earl of Rosebery, entered Gladstone’s 
third cabinet in 1885; foreign secretary, 1886, 1892-94; prime minister, 1894-95; re- 
signed leadership of the Liberal party, 1896. 

8 Edward Knatchbull-Hugesson (1829-93), first baron Brabourne, an under-secretary 
in Gladstone’s first administration who turned Conservative shortly after receiving a 
peerage from the Liberals in 1880. He was also an undistinguished writer of children’s 
stories. 
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niscences and the reasons for his love and reverence for his memory — that 
Arthur without asking permission, sent this letter to the Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review and allowed this same gentleman to maul it, cut bits out of it, 
and publish it in an article. 

Now no more of this, tho’ it was a subject often referred to, and I 
scarcely think Uncle Arthur can ever know the pain he has given to so noble 
a heart. It is well he should not. It would only minister to his inordinate vanity 
and self-esteem. 

On looking back, I feel Mr. G. expected me to talk more about the 
changes at once. For quite soon he said — “Well, there has been a great 
change. Were you surprised?” He had just been speaking of my Mother and so 
I naturally thought he alluded to my Father’s death — but presently I saw he 
had meant the other thing and had been ready to talk and I was sorry. They 
must have had a bad time early in the year. At Biarritz® his eyes became very 
bad and he felt keenly his half-blindness and the entreaties of his friends that 
he would stay. If he had known about this stuff that could be put into his 
eye to enlarge the pupil and enable him to see past the cataract and read, he 
could not have grounded his resignation upon that. And then the Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ etc., etc., and the scene in the Cabinet when he announced his 
decision. Sir Wm. Harcourt!! got up and read the letter which he had com- 
posed and which was felt to be nine-tenths buncrum [sic], and the communica- 
tions to the Queen. And when Mrs. G. was sent for to the Queen the latter was 
very nice and affectionate to her — but Mrs. G. determined to say one thing 
and said something about “whatever he might have had to do or say, I do want 
Your Majesty to believe that it was all done out of a sense of duty to his 
Queen and the Constitution.” And the Queen said “I never thought other- 
wise.” 

Then afterwards a curious mischance occurred. Mr. G. said nothing 
about his successor — and when Sir Henry Ponsonby,!2 who they say was 
wonderfully nice all through, came again and asked if there was nothing more 
he wished to say to Her M., he said nothing. A number of them were all down 
for a Council and it seems H. M. wished to see Ld. Kimberley" as leader of 
the H. of L. The message got mixed, and got taken to Sir W. Harcourt who 
of course could only think that this was the real being “sent for.” He came 
and said “I think Y. M. wanted to see me.” “Not at all — not at all — 1 wanted 
Ld. Kimberley.” Must not that have been a terrible moment. So they all went 
back. Ld. Rosebery was not of the party. And it was only in the evening 
papers that Mr. G. saw that Ld. K. [i.e., R] had been sent for. Sir Henry had 


® The Gladstones spent four weeks at Biarritz after the fateful January cabinet meeting. 

10 About the end of January the Pall Mall Gazette prematurely announced Gladstone’s 
resignation. 

11 Sir William Harcourt (1827-1904), grandson of Archbishop Harcourt; M.P., 1868; 


home secretary, 1880-85; chancellor of the exchequer, 1886 and 1892-95; party leader 
in the commons, 1894-98. 


12 Private secretary to Queen Victoria. 


18 John Wodehouse (1826-1902), first earl of Kimberley, a member of Gladstone’s four 
administrations and Liberal leader in the Lords, 1891-94; foreign secretary under 
Rosebery, 1894-95. 
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come up unknown to them in the same train, flown to Ld. R. and conveyed 
him down. 

Sir W. has been unbearable — but all the same, has received great 
credit for his Budget and its conduct. I suppose there is no doubt but what 
he means to retire. 

I cannot recall all that Mr. G. said to me next morning when I was 
alone with him about his withdrawal — I felt too capsized to be taking it all 
in. “Say what you will, I am a survival — a survival from the time of Sir Robert 
Peel — think of what that means. My colleagues were very good to me but 
they felt this — they were all men twenty, thirty, forty years younger than 
myself. Could I break with all the associations of my middle life and of the men 
I then served with and under? It could not be and the others felt that the time 
had come when I was best away. —I cannot sympathise with much of the 
talk of the present day and they knew it” — and then he spoke more of the so- 
cial tendencies of how the people needed to be led to realise the responsibilities 
of power — and how the rich must do their duty — and then he said what I 
have already written in my journal v. solemnly. “I assure you I never felt 
providential [providence] more clear in any of the events of my life than in 
the past four months, when I have been laid on my back — tied — forced to 
think — it has supplied a need in my life — it has forced an over-driven man to 
understand something of what meditation may mean — it has supplied a link” 
— and then about Kemble’s farewell and how the line “a period between the 
theatre and the grave” runs in his head. 

He spoke somewhat sorrowfully about Rosebery — “I cannot under- 
stand him — he remains a closed book to me — and on the whole I feel I 
understand him less than I did twelve or fifteen years ago — and yet he has 
a vein of deep religious conviction in him. God be with him.” And at another 
time “He never consults me.” 

He was much pleased by Sir John Thompson’s'* message about ap- 
preciation of Ld. Ripon’ and referred to it more than once. His change to 
the Roman Catholic Church was the awakening of his religious life. “When 
I looked around the Cabinet to see to whom I could look as a man whose 
life and heart were given to God, it was to Ripon I turned. I say not that the 
others were not so — but I knew it of Ripon.” 

He asked much about Canada — population — feeling — about R.C. 
and Protestants, French and English and immigrants — in what estimation 
different Governors were held, etc. Happily I was able to answer all queries. 

He was interested and anxious about Asquith’s marriage!® — quoted 


14 Sir John Thompson (1844-94), Canadian minister of justice, 1885-92 and prime 
minister, 1892-94, died suddenly at Windsor Castle in December 1894, after being 
sworn in as a privy councillor; he became a Roman Catholic in 1871. 

15 George F. S. Robinson (1827-1909), first marquis of Ripon, son of viscount Goderich, 
the prime minister; a one-time Christian Socialist, converted to Roman Catholicism in 
1874; viceroy of India, 1880-84; a member of Gladstone’s first, third, and fourth 
cabinets, also of Rosebery’s and Campbell-Bannerman’s; government leader in the 
Lords, 1905-08. 

16 Herbert Henry Asquith (1852-1928), first earl of Oxford and Asquith, held cabinet 
office under Gladstone, Rosebery, and Campbell-Bannerman; prime minister, 1908-16; 
— the death of his first wife married “Margot” Tennant, a well known figure in Lon- 

society. 
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a story of Margot — staying with Edward Talbot, one morning she was 
vaunting herself of the short time which had elapsed between her getting up 
and appearing at breakfast “And how much of that time was devoted to your 
prayers?” queried Mr. Talbot. “Forgot them, you old dear!!” 

He was also very full of Teddy1? — of all he had been to him and 
how he valued him — he was v. appreciative of all his attention since his 
resignation, a matter in which he has evidently differed from others — coming 
to see him off at station. I told him how we felt all that the close connection 
with him had been to Teddy. 

His earnest interest in his complaint and in his eye were v. character- 
istic — showing his eye and his eye-lid and the inflammation left and so on. 
He thinks that John Morley!* has gained in power the last months, and is no 
longer afraid of the House. — Dossie Drew’? is still his idol and all that she 
does is wonderful — her power of observation and her accuracy — thinks 
that she comes second only to Lady Stepney’s child. 

He had somehow got it into his head that I was not to sail till August 
21st and he was quite eager about plans for Hawarden. It quite went to my 
heart to explain that it was July 21st and that I could not postpone — it was 
so dear of him to look so disappointed and he recurred to it several times — 
and I really felt as if I must chuck Halifax for a moment. He chuckles over 
the title of an article he is writing for the 19th? and thinks it will surprise 
Mr. Knowles “The place of heresy and schism in the modern Church.” 

Little knots of people gathered about to see him and to salute him as 
he started for his drive and during its course — their attitude and his and the 
respectful silence which prevailed were v. touching. I did not like the very 
black hat and cape which he had adopted. He was v. much himself and v. 
playful most of the time — chaffing Mrs. G. about her pronunciation of 
“squarrel” instead of “squirrel” and other words and leading her into it — 
joking about the names of places, making us tell him each milestone and so 
on. By the way, I never mentioned his allusion to Home Rule — When he was 
talking of how far behind the others he was I ventured to remark that he had 
been a good [way] in front of them with Home Rule.” “Ah well — and if I 
could still do anything for that, I would — but as to all the rest, I have done 
with it.” — He was v. pleased about the peaceful state of Ireland. 

I think that is about all I can remember just now. 


University of Toronto 


17 Edward Marjoribanks (1849-1909), Lady Aberdeen’s brother, was chief Liberal whip 
in the Commons 1892-94 and held cabinet office under Rosebery, Campbell-Banner- 
man, and Asquith. 

18 John Morley (1838-1923), first Lord Morley of Blackburn, was Irish secretary, 1886 
and 1892-95, secretary for India, 1905-1910, and lord president of the council, 
1910-14. 

19 His granddaughter, daughter of Mary Gladstone Drew. 

20 Published in The Nineteenth Century, August 1894, one of three contributions that 
year; “Mr. Knowles” is J. T. Knowles (1831-1908), the editor. 
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Newman: His Life and Spirituality, by Louis 
Bouyer; pp. xvi + 391. P. J. Kenedy: New 
York, 1958, $7.50; Burns and Oates: London, 
1958, 30s. 

From Bossuet to Newman: The Idea of Doc- 
trinal Development, by Owen Cxapwick; 
pp. xii + 254. Cambridge University Press: 
New York and London, 1957, $5.00 and 25s. 


THESE TWO IMPORTANT books on Newman, 
for all their differences in point of view, 
have some things in common. Both stress the 
religious and theological side of their subject. 
Both are the work of intelligent and informed 
clergymen, Fr. Bouyer being a former Protes- 
tant minister in France who is now a priest 
of the Oratory, and Dr. Chadwick, Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, an ecclesias- 
tical historian of wide learning who man- 
ages to write with a sympathetic tone while 
asking questions that suggest he is in New- 
man’s sense a liberal. And finally both books 
see Newman as a figure of crucial importance 
in modern church history: Bouyer stresses 
his unique gifts as both apologist to the un- 
believer and irenicist who in his neglected 
Lectures on Justification set forth “an advance 
pattern, a model, of a whole ‘oecumenical’ 
theology, a theology which brings all Chris- 
tians together, not by a compromise satis- 
factory to none, but by an acceptance, made 
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possible by a clearer understanding, of the 
whole, in all its plenitude”; and Chadwick 
views Newman as the chief nineteenth-cen- 
tury Catholic opponent of anti-historical re- 


action: “The new historical studies, the new 
criticism, might have turned a conservative 
society towards absolute obscurantism, to- 
wards a destruction of the critical doubt by 
refusing to allow historical inquiry to be rele- 
vant to religious faith. Plenty of evidence 
from the Ultramontanism of the middle nine- 
teenth century and after shows that this peril 
was not imaginary. Greatly to its credit, the 
conservative community refused to follow 
several seductive proposals of this kind. To 
this refusal Newman contributed more than 
any other Catholic.” So that, thanks to New- 
man, the door has not been completely closed 
to an irenicism rather different from that en- 
visioned by Fr. Bouyer or Newman himself 
which, it is delicately implied, might some 
day permeate the churches if Rome, for one, 
were boldly to face up to implications for 
dogma of the evidence from history. 

One reason for reading biographies of 
Newman, of which there is an almost con- 
tinuous supply, is the hope that one will 
eventually turn up that does justice to the 
rich complexity of the subject. Despite the 
new material that has become available in 
recent years, it may be, of course, that the 
various aspects of Newman’s life and the 
nuances of his temperament make such a 
hope unreasonable, unless a work be pro- 
jected on the scale of Miss Viljoen’s study of 
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Ruskin. In any event, it has not been realized 
in Fr. Bouyer’s book, which despite its title 
is not a comprehensive biography but a rather 
curiously proportioned study of certain as- 
pects of Newman’s spiritual life. Almost two- 
thirds of Fr. Bouyer’s 387 pages deal with 
the Anglican period, and except for an im- 
portant journal introduced into a chapter on 
Rome and the Oratory, the rest is a skimpy re- 
hash of Wilfrid Ward. It might be said that 
Fr. Bouyer is only reversing Ward’s propor- 
tions, which is true in a sense; yet Ward’s re- 
mains far and away the best life of Newman 
available because the author so freely allowed 
his subject to speak for himself on a wide 
variety of subjects. And this is something that 
the highly analytical and interpretive Fr. 
Bouyer, for all his genuine appreciation of 
Newman, has failed sufficiently to do. He is 
too protective with Newman, perhaps be- 
cause he knew when he wrote the book sev- 
eral years ago (the French edition appeared 
in 1952) that a move to canonize Newman 
would soon be initiated; and he wanted his 
work to stand as a convincing demonstration 
of Newman’s sanctity against any critics who 
might appear to have had the slightest doubt 
of it. 

If in consequence he does not “realize” 
Newman as vividly and roundly as one would 
like, he nonetheless knows him deeply and 
contributes markedly to our understanding. 
Among the distinctive features of his book is 
a pointed analysis of Newman’s conversion 
of 1816, arguing that it differed fundamen- 
tally from the Evangelical pattern, the doc- 
trine of final perseverance taught him by the 
Calvinist Romaine merely acting “as a cata- 
lytic, reviving in the mind of the adolescent 
a conviction, an idea prematurely implanted 
in the mind of the child.” Fr. Bouyer is un- 
doubtedly right here, Newman himself having 
first pointed out that his early conversion was 
not strictly Evangelical but a return to prin- 
ciples and attitudes he had felt when young. 
Where Bouyer goes beyond the evidence, 
however, is in ascribing to the single doctrine 
of final perseverance all the catalytic force. 
The lines which he quotes in support from 
the Apologia — “I received it [the doctrine of 
final perseverance] at once, and believed that 
the inward conversion of which I was con- 
scious (and of which I am still more certain 
than that I have hands and feet) would last 
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into the next life, and that I was elected to 
eternal glory” —do not say that the conver- 
sion itself resulted, either initially or wholly, 
from the doctrine of final perseverance. And 
hence the problem which he says does not 
appear “up to now great!y to have exercised” 
Newman’s biographers, of how this conver- 
sion persisted when the doctrine to which he 
ascribed it soon faded from his mind, may be 
regarded as largely one of his own making. 
One gets the impression, furthermore, that 
Fr. Bouyer plays down more than his subject 
himself did the importance of the Evangelical 
influences which acted in some degree on 
Newman for eight years or more. 

Less open to question are such contribu- 
tions as Bouyer’s analysis of the influence of 
Hawkins on Newman; his insistence on the 
practical common sense displayed by New- 
man as clergyman and educator which gives 
the lie to those who have portrayed him 
chiefly as a delicate neurotic; the best study 
available of the influence of Mary Newman’s 
death, making effective use of Newman’s 


poetry; a graphic account of the illness in 
. Sicily which supplies Anne Mozley’s omis- 


sions from the Autobiographical Memoir and 
puts “Lead, Kindly Light” in fresh perspec- 
tive. (Bouyer points out that the famous 
hymn has never been sung at the Birming- 
ham Oratory, as it grated on Newman, who 
thought it too personal a piece for such use.) 
There is also a fine, if more asserted than 
rendered, appreciation of the Parochial and 
Plain Sermons, which may be summed up in 
the remark that “nothing moves us more than 
Newman’s knowledge of God’s Word, unless 
it be, indeed, his knowledge of the human 
heart.” And finally there is the first com- 
plete publication (though not the first in Eng- 
land, where like the Memoir this originally 
appeared in the recent Autobiographical 
Writings) of the spiritual journal kept by 
Newman before his conditional ordination 
at Rome in 1847. In this painfully searching 
and deeply impressive piece of self-analysis, 
we may find, as Bouyer rightly insists, most 
convincing testimony of the high level of 
sanctity which Newman had reached: “Only 
to the Saints is it granted thus to bring the 
detecting ray to bear on all their soul’s des- 
tinies, all their sins and failings; but the very 
fact that they behold them so clearly is a 
sign that they have already got the better of 


them.” And we are reminded that, as Brilioth, 
Webb, and others have insisted, it was the 
impulse toward sanctity which supplied the 
deepest motive force behind the Oxford 
Movement. 

The translation of Bouyer’s rather diffi- 
cult prose by J. Lewis May is admirable, nor 
is there meant any serious qualification of 
the high praise due it in pointing out that it 
is sometimes marred by a fondness for al- 
literation that borders on the ludicrous and 
has the effect of exaggerating the author’s 
own invective. Thus Ward’s Ideal of a Chris- 
tian Church, which Bouyer called “cet énorme 
paquet de prose verbeuse et de dialectique 
inhumaine” becomes a “formidable bundle 
of verbiage and vicious vituperation.” And 
there is occasional misunderstanding. When 
Bouyer called Ward’s romantic ascesis “seul 
antidote possible 4 ses yeux d’une frénésie 
critique déchainée en lui par la formation 
d’Arnold,” he surely did not mean that it was 
“the only possible balm, to soothe the fury 
aroused in him by Arnold’s proposals for a 
Church.” 

Dr. Chadwick’s book, originally the Birk- 
beck lectures of 1955-56, describes and sets 
in the context of Christian theology Newman’s 
“creation of a revised idea of tradition which 
corresponds within the Roman Catholic 
Church to those other revisions of the idea 
of tradition, which the new critical history 
was forcing upon Christian thinkers.” Since 
Catholics, like most Christians, hold that 
Revelation is immutable, how do they re- 
concile such a belief with the obvious changes 
that have taken place over the centuries: for 
example, new definitions of doctrine like the 
Immaculate Conception or the Assumption? 
Before Newman’s Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine there were two princi- 
pal ways of dealing with the problem: first, 
the static theory of Bossuet and the seven- 
teenth century, to the effect that there never 
had been any real changes or additions, the 
Church having always been aware of its own 
mind, which it occasionally translated into 
clearer language as this or that heresy re- 
quired it to do so. This was really the Vin- 
centian formula of quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus, employed by the 
Tractarians and set forth in Newman’s own 
Prophetical Office. And second, there was 
the earlier scholastic theory of inferences 


which “admitted that the Church was in a 
measure unaware of doctrines later defined” 
and “recognized that there were some doc- 
trines which at an earlier date the Church 
knew only implicitly —that is, as a little 
child which knows that 2 plus 2 equals 4 
may not yet know that 4 plus 4 equals 8.” 
One of Newman’s own tests for distinguish- 
ing a true development from a corruption is 
indeed “logical sequence,” but Chadwick 
maintains that Newman was not using logic 
“in the sense in which the logicians and the 
mathematicians would use it” but loosely as 
“a vague but general intellectual coherence.” 

Essentially, he insists, Newman’s is a dif- 
ferent approach, a third way, owing rela- 
tively little to Butler or the Germans at 
Tiibingen. Knowing too much about the new 
historical scholarship to be content with the 
old explanations, Newman asserted “that the 
Church provides new doctrines, and not simp- 
ly new definitions or explanations of old 
doctrines.” As one is about to ask where New- 
man asserted this, Chadwick goes on to ex- 
plain himself more precisely; and as this is 
the heart of his thesis, the passage must be 
quoted at length: “It is essential'to New- 
man’s theory that an idea or an aspect of an 
idea might be at one time held ‘wordlessly’ 
and might subsequently be formulated in 
words, and it was therefore essential to him 
to allow that new doctrines (quoad nos) had 
arisen in the history of the Church. This as- 
sertion appears in the Essay partly as a de- 
livery of historical investigation and partly as 
an assumption underlying most of the argu- 
ment. His strenuous attempt to affirm the 
immutability of Catholic ‘principles’ like dog- 
matism and sacramentalism and the suprem- 
acy of faith over reason is in part an effort to 
show how dogmas, while changing, could 
nevertheless illustrate the unchanging prin- 
ciples from which they arise. But the princi- 
pal way in which he affirmed this novelty of 
some doctrines quoad nos was to contend that 
the Church was once unaware or unconscious 
of some of the truths which she afterwards 
defined. Indeed it was the chief purpose of 
his two analogies — the analogy with the ap- 
propriation of a living idea and the analogy 
of the child’s faith — to explain and expound 
this awareness. He used a third analogy — 
the analogy of a poet’s mind. In analyzing a 
poem we find whisperings and imaginings 
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beyond what the poet is saying with the sur- 
face of his mind, glimpses of which the poet 
was himself unconscious but which may yet 
be said to be in some sense part of his mind.” 

Only an ecclesiastical historian who was 
also a good theologian could review Dr. 
Chadwick’s book adequately — and then only 
if he were allowed a great deal of space. As 
the present writer is neither, and has but 
little space, he must content himself with re- 
marking that From Bossuet to Newman is a 
beautifully written and richly informative 
book, almost certainly a work of the first im- 
portance in its field and one which, it is to be 
hoped, will provoke Catholic theologians 
(and Dr. Chadwick, too, perhaps) to set forth 
their present theories on the question of de- 
velopment more fully and clearly, boldly fac- 
ing up to the questions raised in the last 
chapter of the book: for example, “these new 
doctrines, of which the Church had a feeling 
or inkling but of which she was not conscious 
— in what meaningful sense may it be asserted 
that these new doctrines are not ‘new revela- 
tion’?” 

One must recognize, of course, that Dr. 
Chadwick’s chronicle of the “thorny battle- 
field between conservative and scholar,” the 
former being almost never the latter, is based 
on assumptions of his own (for example, of 
essential “mutability” rather than “immuta- 
bility” in Revelation) which are no more 
demonstrable than Newman’s and less ante- 
cedently probable when judged by the claims 
of Revelation, of Christian tradition, and 
even, as Newman argued, of the later de- 
velopments themselves. Certainly his insist- 
ence on the “discrepancy” (a word Dr. Chad- 
wick uses as if it were Newman’s) “between 
ancient Christianity and modern Roman 
Catholicism” needs precise demonstration 
rather than mere general assertion. The reader 
of From Bossuet to Newman should also con- 
sult, for the sake of balance, J. H. Walgrave’s 
Newman: Le développement du dogme 
(Tournai and Paris, 1957), which is a useful 
compendium of much recent Newman schol- 
arship. And he might bear in mind a passage 
from Newman’s essay “Christianity and Phy- 
sical Science” not cited by Dr. Chadwick: 
“There is no reason why the data for investi- 
gation supplied by the extant documents of 
Antiquity should be sufficient for all that was 
included in the Divine Revelation delivered 
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by the Apostles; and to expect that they will 
is like expecting that one witness in a trial is 
to prove the whole case, and that his testi- 
mony actually contradicts it, unless it does. 
While, then, this research into ecclesiastical 
history and the writings of the Fathers keeps 
its proper place, as subordinate to the magis- 
terial sovereignty of the Theological Tra- 
dition and the voice of the Church, it de- 
serves the acknowledgment of theologians; 
but when it (so to say) sets up for itself, 
when it professes to fulfil an office for which 
it was never intended, when it claims to issue 
in a true and full teaching, derived by a 
scientific process of induction, then it is but 
another instance of the encroachment of the 
Baconian empirical method in a department 
not its own.” 
Such qualifications, however, do not make 
one any the less grateful for an excellent book. 
Martin J. Svacic 
Loyola University (Chicago) 


Dean Church: The Anglican Response to 


Newman, by B. A. Smiru; pp. xiii + 334. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1958, 30s. 


Tue avutuor of this lively and enjoyable 
book, about a churchman who won the ad- 
miration of prelates as unlike as Cosmo Lang 
and Hensley Henson, modestly conceals his 
own identity. He seems to be a clergyman, 
and a high churchman for whom the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral has a distinct but not an ex- 
treme tilt away from Wittenberz and Zurich. 
Of necessity he draws largely on Mary 
Church’s Life and Letters of her father. In 
addition he has used manuscripts in the 
British Museum, Liddon House, Pusey House, 
and Hawarden, and some family letters. He 
does not seem to have had recourse to the 
Newman papers at the Birmingham Oratory 
or to the capitular archives at St. Paul’s. For 
Church’s work as Dean he seems to have re- 
lied on printed works, among them Prestige’s 
St. Paul’s in its Glory. Seeing that Church had 
so large a part in the early history of the 
Guardian, it would be good if access were 
secured for scholars to the editorial or busi- 
ness archives of that paper. 

Primarily this book is a literary study, 
useful as such to the historian. Church’s 
various writings, particularly the less known 

papers, are interestingly presented, 


and generally well set against the background 
of their author's life. St. Anselm (1870) is 
seen as reflecting Church’s concern for the 
rights of the Church against secular encroach- 
ment at the time of the ritual controversies 
before the Judicial Committee; and Dante 
(1888) is considered as the book of a critical 
or “Liberal” Catholic (to speak more Angli- 
cano), not backward looking or “clerical,” 
but fully accepting the modern world and in 
new circumstances looking for “some new 
dispensation of God.” Perhaps wisely, for it 
would require a range of detailed scholarship 
rarely to be achieved in today’s conditions, 
Mr. Smith has not attempted any profound 
examination of these books as works of schol- 
arship. What is perhaps more surprising is 
that he gives little help towards a critical ap- 
praisal of that splendid classic The Oxford 
Movement, which as he says, truly enough, 
“needs to be read between the lines.” 

After an interesting account of Church’s 
family background (particularly to be en- 
joyed by those who love Italy) and of his 
schooldays at a queer Evangelical private 
school with a strong Reformation Society, 
Mr. Smith has ingeniously constructed his 
argument around the dealings of Church with 
Newman and W. E. Gladstone. These two 
men he always admired. He worked with 
them on terms of great confidence, with 
Newman even of intimacy. With each of 
them he came to a parting of the ways, with 
Newman in 1845, and with Gladstone as 
unwisely appeasing the obstreperous Irish. 
Mr. Smith has collected some interesting de- 
tails about Church’s advice to Gladstone on 
Church appointments. Here he had to con- 
tend with the influence of Dean Wellesley, 
who was strategically well placed at Windsor. 

The principal theme of this book is, in 
fact, what Mr. Smith calls Church’s emanci- 
pation from Newman. This began when New- 
man became a Roman Catholic in 1845; was, 
Mr. Smith suggests, promoted by Church’s 
European travels in 1847, which took him 
well away from Oxford; and was ensured by 
twenty years in which the two men did not 
meet. Rather unfairly, Mr. Smith says that 
Newman, “as if by instinct, contracted out, 
before the arrival in full force of intellectual 
ordeals which most Christians, except Roman 
Catholics, had to face for themselves for the 
rest of the century.” Lord Acton, and the 


Vatican authorities who disliked Newman’s 
contributions to the Rambler, would be sur- 
prised at the impression of Newman which 
this book suggests, as being (unlike Church) 
rather obscurantist, pessimistic, introverted, 
and clerical in matters of the intellect. Cer- 
tainly, in the freedom of the Anglican Church, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s was able to welcome 
new knowledge in a way that some others, 
inside the Anglican Church as well as else- 
where, could not or would not. In particular, 
as a close friend of the botanist Asa Gray, the 
foremost American apostle of Darwinism, 
Church (with more of his clerical brethren 
than popular accounts might suggest) was 
not panicked by The Origin of Species. The 
review of this book in the Guardian, early in 
1860, tentatively ascribed by Mr. Smith to 
Church, was quite definitely spoken of (in 
conversation) as Church’s work by the last 
editor of that newspaper. 

The subtitle of this book indicates that, 
in Mr. Smith’s opinion, Dean Church was the 
“Anglican response to Newman.” While in 
general Mr. Smith is most circumspect in 
what he says in praise of his hero, does he 
not here claim much too much for him? Were 
there not other Anglican responses also? 
What of the anxious Protestantism of William 
Goode; of the unhappy alliance of Evangeli- 
cals with Low Church Erastianism; of the 
Liberal Latitudinarianism of Stanley, Patti- 
son, and Kingsley; of the erudite theologi- 
zings of J. B. Mozley? Were not these, in 
different ways and measures, Anglican “re- 
sponses to Newman,” whose existence the 
historian must acknowledge, even if the 
churchman may find them less balanced, per- 
haps, or less orthodox, or less satisfying, than 
that of Church? And were they not responses 
to other challenges as well? To describe the 
mature outlook of Church, or of any of these 
men, as a “response to Newman,” is not that 
to exaggerate the importance even of that 
great person? 

R. W. Greaves 
Bedford College, London 


The Autobiography of Charles Darwin, 1809- 
1882, edited by Nora Bar.ow; pp. 253. Col- 
lins: London, 1958, 16s. 

Evolutionary Theory and Christian Belief: 
The Unresolved Conflict, by Davin Lacx; pp. 
128. Methuen: London, 1957, 10s. 6d. 
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WHEN IN 1887 Francis Darwin published his 
father’s autobiographical sketch in the Life 
and Letters of Charles Darwin, certain pas- 
sages were suppressed because of the account 
they gave of the atrophy of his religion. 
“Raw,” Mrs. Darwin thought them (rightly, 
the reader may feel). She was particularly 
distressed by an allusion in which he com- 
pared a monkey’s “instinctive fear and hatred 
of a snake” to a child’s inherited belief in the 
existence of God. “I should wish if possible,” 
she wrote, “to avoid giving pain to your 
father’s religious friends who are deeply at- 
tached to him, and I picture to myself the 
way that sentence would strike them, even 
those so liberal as Ellen Tollett and Laura, 
much more Admiral Sullivan, Aunt Caroline, 
etc., and even the old servants.” Lady Bar- 
low’s edition restores those discreet omissions 
from her grandfather's account of his mind, 
together with some rather astringent com- 
ments on persons whose memories were still 
alive in 1887. 

David Lack’s modest and temperate essay 
reminds us of the origin and present state of 
the issue between evolutionary biology and 
Christianity. For he thinks the question has 
been forgotten, not resolved. It was, there- 
fore, natural in the editor to assign the two 
books for a single review. Yet they have, per- 
haps, less to do with each other than might 
appear. And though it may be presumptuous 
in a reviewer to seem to allay the troubled 
state of mind which Mr. Lack so creditably 
expresses, the irrelevance to science of Dar- 
win’s own agnosticism may, perhaps, be a 
point to put to him. For the only discovery to 
be made among these awful, these ill-kept se- 
crets is that Darwin never lost his little faith 
as a consequence of the theory of evolution. 
He became unconvinced for historical and, 
above all, for moral reasons. Gradually he 
saw “that the Old Testament from its mani- 
festly false history of the world, with the 
Tower of Babel, the rainbow as a sign, etc, 
etc., and from its attributing to God the feel- 
ings of a revengeful tyrant, was no more to 
be trusted than the sacred books of the Hin- 
doos, or the beliefs of any barbarians.” But 
the ground of the New Testament was no 
more solid. Discrepancies 2bound in the Gos- 
pels. Those four books are in any case hear- 
say, whereas “the clearest evidence would be 
requisite to make any sane man believe in the 
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miracles by which Christianity is supported.” 

“Thus disbelief crept over me at a very 
slow rate, but was at last complete. The rate 
was so slow that I felt no distress, and have 
never since doubted even for a single second 
that my conclusion was correct. I can indeed 
hardly see how anyone ought to wish Chris- 
tianity to be true; for if so the plain language 
of the text seems to show that the men who 
do not believe, and this would include my 
Father, Brother and almost all my best 
friends, will be everlastingly punished. 

“And this is a damnable doctrine.” 

These meditations were much in Darwin’s 
mind in the years from October 1836 to Jan- 
uary 1839. He formulated the theory of natu- 
ral selection on reading Malthus in October 
1838, when he was already far gone in free 
thought. This is not to argue that Darwin’s 
eminence in biology makes his religious ex- 
perience decisive for historical interpretations. 
Nevertheless, it is at least interesting that 
even Darwin’s disbelief substantiates a thesis 
on early Victorian agnosticism which has 
been too little noticed by students of Victo- 
rian civilization. In July 1955 Mr. Howard 
Murphy published in The American Histori- 
cal Review an article on the repudiation of 
Christianity by Francis Newman, James An- 
thony Froude, and George Eliot. In no case 
was the decisive factor the findings of science. 
In every case it was an ethical revulsion from 
doctrines of the atonement, everlasting dam- 
nation, original sin, and an omnipotent God 
who permits evil. One thinks, too, of John 
Stuart Mill and Leslie Stephen. 

We did not, therefore, need Darwin’s al- 
lusion to “almost all my best friends” to sus- 
pect that the decay of theology had left many 
intelligent Victorians faced with a dangerous 
choice. Upright, unblinking, committed to 
truth — TRUTH, come what may —they 
must repudiate their religion in the name of its 
ethic. Huxley, it turns out, is the spokesman 
for Darwin on religion as in science. And 
Darwin is as vulnerable as Huxley to the 
very pertinent criticism which Mr. Lack 
quotes from A. J. Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief: “Their spiritual life is parasitic: it is 
sheltered by convictions which belong, not 
to them, but to the society of which they form 
a part: it is nourished by processes in which 
they take no share. And when these convic- 
tions decay, and those processes come to an 


end, the alien life which they have main- 
tained can scarce be expected to outlast 
them.” But science was not the worm in the 
apple: that worm was manliness; it was 
honor; it was decency — the Victorian virtues, 
left defenseless by a theology which had 
drowned in rivers of vulgar evangelical piety, 
or which had blown away on the high ecclesi- 
astical winds of Tractarian romance, 

One dwells on this, for really we do not 
learn very much about Darwin the scientist 
from his Autobiography. For that, we must 
read his science. And perhaps we have an 
adequate supply of eminent Victorians al- 
ready to hand. We have enough stern fathers 
whom their sons perforce must love, at what 
Freudian cost. We have helpmates aplenty 
who have “been my greatest blessing.” We do 
not need any more confessions of mild intem- 
perance at Cambridge. We really cannot 
marvel at yet another neurotic career achieved 
in the intervals of respite from the sofa and 
the shawl. We have glimpses to spare of 
Carlyle. 

Moreover, Darwin’s style suffers from the 
damp which spots and kills the Life and Let- 
ters of so many contemporaries. It is not fair 
to his mind or work to judge him from the 
numbing candor of his self-assessment. His 
fidelity is really too much. And only once does 
he betray that drive lacking which no one 
achieves what he did, and then in how seemly 
a phrase: “This pure love has, however, been 
much aided by the ambition to be esteemed 
by my fellow naturalists.” One thing the 
present edition does contribute. Documents 
are published on the controversy with Sam- 
uel Butler. Butler emerges with discredit. 

Darwin’s magnitude as a scientist is one 
of the things clarified in Mr. Lack’s excellent 
little essay. He is himself an eminent orni- 
thologist, and it cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to all who would like a bird’s eye 
view of the state of the question. He is author- 
itative and absolutely unpartisan and may 
quote without the trepidation he expresses the 
warning of Sir Thomas Browne: “Many... 
have too rashly charged the troops of error, 
and remain as trophies unto the enemies of 
truth.” Mr. Lack is anything but rash. In the 
most unassuming way he puts his finger on 
the flaws in every objection advanced to the 
theory of natural selection —the excessive 


beauty of the Argus pheasant, the extreme 
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specialization of the European cuckoo — and 
to every substitute proposed — creative evo- 
lution, holism, the fitness of the environment. 
They are all of them like the planetary ano- 
malies observed in the eighteenth century. 
Once exceptions are explained as instances of 
gravity or natural selection, they sophisticate 
the theory instead of serving as escape 
hatches. But neither will Mr. Lack let us turn 
for consolation to evolutionary biology itself. 
He is almost severe about evolutionary ethics. 

And yet, what is the point of all this im- 
partiality? Does he mean to make us choose? 
For however even the balance, the subtitle is 
“The Unresolved Conflict,” and we are con- 
stantly confronted by the irreconcilability of 
the issue. Christianity says that man, the 
possessor of an immortal soul, was specially 
created in the image of God. Evolutionary 
theory says that he was evolved by natural 
processes from other animals. “Various writ- 
ers, both Christian and agnostic, have claimed 
that the dispute is over, but this, I suggest, is 
because they have not accepted the full im- 
plications of evolution by natural selection, 
or alternatively of Christianity.” And the di- 
lemma reaches even farther than Mr. Lack 
implies. If we accept it on his terms, we can 
scarcely refuse to make an outright choice be- 
tween the Christian view of nature and the 
scientific view of nature, between Christian- 
ity and science. For the importance of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution in the history 
of science is that in that theory biology as- 
sumed the objective posture. The contem- 
porary science of genetics reduces the con- 
cept of natural selection to material atomism. 
And the outcome is a conception of biological 
order no different from the order contem- 
plated by current physics—an order of 
chance to be analyzed by the techniques 
appropriate to mathematical probability. But 
this is a point which I have had occasion to 
develop at some length, and I hope in some 
depth, as my contribution to the spate of 
Darwin scholarship sweeping over us all, and 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to refer the 
reader of this review to that essay (“Lamarck 
and Darwin in the Structure of the History 
of Science,” in the forthcoming symposium, 
The Forerunners of Darwin). 

In short, the choice which Mr. Lack so 
unobtrusively thrusts upon us is that kind of 
dangerous definition of sovereignty which 
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the seventeenth-century legalists forced upon 
the early Stuarts. But perhaps it is also more 
unnecessary. There is one point which he does 
not notice, but which is very significant. It is 
this. Theologians have learned to live with 
the theory of evolution. The ones who have 
not, and cannot, are those atheists who would 
substitute nature for God as the source of 
morality and ethics, private or public. The 
Scopes Trial was a piece of intellectual buf- 
foonery, after all. Shaw’s preface to Back to 
Methuselah, though almost simultaneous, was 
not. Neither was the Lysenko affair, nor the 
tedious effusions of Samuel Butler. It is not 
the conflict between science and religion 
which has proved fundamental. It is the con- 
flict between science and any naturalistic 
moral or social philosophy. For your moralist 
knows what kind of nature he wants science 
to give him, and if it gives him only a de- 
scriptive account irrelevant to the good, he 
will like Shaw repudiate it, even if he has to 
write a pretentious and ignorant diatribe, or 
if like Lysenko he has power, he will change 
it. 

If one be clear about the nature of science 
as a description of the world, declarative but 
never normative, may not Mr. Lack’s alter- 
natives be refused? Is it not simply a false 
problem, arising from a confusion — an an- 
cient confusion going back to the beginning 
of science — between things and persons? 
Science is about nature, after all, not about 
duties. It is about things. Christianity is about 
persons, the relation of the persons of men to 
the person of God. Biology has found that 
the human animal is the product of evolution. 
It has not found, in principle science (not 
being omniscience) cannot find, that man is 
nothing but the product of evolution. His- 
torically speaking, it is precisely those who 
have said he is nothing but that, nothing 
but natural, who have found intolerable the 
’ meaningless chance which operates under the 
name of natural selection. 

But there! Mr. Lack has extracted from 
his reviewer just such a confession as he 
so deftly and so wisely avoids for himself. 

CuarLes Coutston GILLIsPIE 
Princeton University 


Anthony Trollope: Aspects of His Life and 


Art, by Braprorp A. Boots; pp. xi + 258. 
Indiana University Press: Bloomington, Ind., 
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Proressor Braprorp Boots has put all stu- 
dents of Victorian literature in his debt by his 
connection with Nineteenth-Century Fiction 
and by his edition of Trollope’s letters, which 
has contributed a good deal to a better under- 
standing of Trollope. It is therefore rather 
distasteful to criticize him. But nothing will 
be gained by beating about the bush. This 
book will contribute very little to the interpre- 
tation of Trollope. 

Professor Booth likes and enjoys Trollope, 
but he does not respect him. He takes it for 
granted that everything he did can be ex- 
plained very easily, that every book can be 
quickly labelled, that everything unexpected 
must be due to accident or incompetence. At 
the very same time as he presents Trollope as 
a totally conventional and obvious figure, he 
rejects as untypical or uninteresting the works 
in which Trollope was most original. He skims 
quickly through Trollope’s huge output, gen- 
erally giving a page or two to each book, never 
giving himself enough space to consider any 
of them critically, and incidentally endorsing 
a good many accepted but highly dubious 
judgments. Trollope to him is mainly a creator 
of characters. (Surely the best criticism of the 
last twenty years, especially the best Ameri- 
can criticism, has proved that the novel can- 
not be properly understood simply in terms 
of “plot” and “character.” ) He tells us, in the 
face of the devastating social criticism con- 
tained in books like The Way We Live Now 
and The Eustace Diamonds, that Trollope is 
not really a satirist. He seems to share the as- 
sumption made by George Saintsbury, and 
by many less eminent readers, that a good 
character (in the literary sense) is one that 
would be nice to meet. So he dismisses Felix 
Carbury as a “fatuous cad”; this may be true 
but it cannot decide the question of his ar- 
tistic value. Indeed Professor Booth is apt, as 
Saintsbury was, to treat morally bad char- 
acters in fiction as if they were real people 
whom.the author had had the effrontery to 
propose for one’s favourite club. 

Professor Booth also seems to have been 
influenced to a damaging extent by that du- 
bious guide, Hugh Walpole. One example 
among many is this: In his account of Dr. 
Wortle’s School Walpole made the unsup- 
ported statement that Dr. Wortle = Trollope. 
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“Dr. Wortle-Trollope” becomes a single twy- 
formed monster, compounded of life and lit- 
erature. In Professor Booth’s pages this shad- 
owy being reappears as “Trollope-Wortle.” 
It is good that academic critics should be will- 
ing to learn from non-academic ones, but it is 
depressing when a scholar accepts without 
argument a grotesque, and indeed easily dis- 
provable, assumption of a writer like Hugh 
Walpole. 

Some of Professor Booth’s comparisons 
make one blink. “Trollope was a critic of the 
church in the same sense that Hardy was a 
pessimist about the world: he did not blink 
its imperfections, loving it well enough to 
draw it faithfully.” This, believe it or not, is 
a comparison intended to indicate that Trol- 
lope’s criticisms of the Church were super- 
ficial only, and based upon a real devotion to 
it. Perhaps there is a kind of unconscious cor- 
rective force at work here. For the reader who 
is asked to believe that Trollope was a cheer- 
ful optimist will be put on his guard by a 
comparison with Hardy. 

The whole question of Trollope’s loyalty 
to ideas and institutions is a complex one. No 
doubt he accepted in practice most of the in- 
stitutions of Victorian society, but it is hard 
to detect any intellectual commitment to 
them. He certainly believed in God, but it is 
doubtful whether his religion entailed an ac- 
ceptance of the Creed. (He declined, for in- 
stance, to take sides in the case of Bishop 
Colenso, which was crucial for all Anglicans 
who adhered to the dogmatic principle.) 
The Way We Live Now is a disturbing sat- 
ire, partly because it does not take the easy 
way of praising the good old days at the ex- 
pense of the hateful new financial methods. 
It shows the ancient institutions — Parliament, 
the aristocracy, the law — engulfed and cor- 
rupted. The only remaining home of civilized 
life, the Carbury country house, is a forgotten 
backwater, and no hope is offered that the 
influence of such places can ever spread. Pro- 
fessor Booth is quite right to remind us that 
here, as always, Trollope remains loyal to a 
simple and exacting code of personal be- 
haviour. But I am inclined to wonder whether 
he has not mistaken this voice of conscience 
for a social and political hopefulness which 
Trollope no longer possessed. 

We are told that Professor Booth has spent 
fifteen years working on Trollope. Surely he 


must have found some fascination to justify 
all this labour. The conventional “good fel- 
low” and amusing storyteller portrayed in this 
book would not be worth studying for fifteen 
weeks, 

A. O. J. Cocxsnut 
Manchester, England 


Charles Dickens: The World of His Novels, 
by J. pp. xi + 346. Harvard 
University Press: Cambridge, Mass., 1958, 
$6.00. 


THE METHOD oF Mr. Miller’s critical study, 
consisting of the close analysis and correla- 
tion of key passages, metaphors, scenes, set- 
tings, and character relationships, is trace- 
able to what can no longer be referred to 
confidently as the New Criticism. His intel- 
lectual assumptions — thinking of the anti- 
metaphysical temper of Richards and Empson 
at least, I’m tempted to add “on the con- 
trary” — derive from an obviously prolonged 
contact with the literature of European ex- 
istentialism. One difficulty of a very difficult 
book arises from the author’s willingness to 
let these influences on his thinking remain 
somewhat implicit. There are incidental ref- 
erences to Kierkegaard and Sartre, and gen- 
erous acknowledgment of the influence on 
Mr. Miller’s critical orientation of Georges 
Poulet, whose philosophical criticism of 
French literature is best known in America 
through Elliot Coleman’s translation of Stud- 
ies in Human Time. But Mr. Miller’s ideal 
reader ought to possess in addition to a funda- 
mental knowledge of Dickens at least some 
acquaintance with the theories of Kierke- 
gaard, Husserl, Heidegger, Gabriel Marcel, 
and Sartre. It is not entirely a question of 
terminology, although I can’t see how the 
philosophically innocent will grasp Mr. Mil- 
ler’s use of the concept of “intersubjectivity” 
in his absorbing discussion of Our Mutual 
Friend, or get to the bottom of his remark in 
his chapter on Great Expectations that “the 
dialectic of love in Dickens is more like the 
Kierkegaardian choice of oneself than like 
Sartre’s endlessly frustrated conflict between 
two freedoms striving to be both free and 
secure at the same time.” It is more a question 
of Mr. Miller’s entire approach to literature, 
the kind of human significance he looks for 
in Dickens’ novels and the way he interprets 
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that significance. Without making any claim 
to be its ideal reader I would claim that this 
study, seen as a confluence of two contem- 
porary intellectual movements, the New 
Criticism and what is for American readers at 
least an even newer philosophical tradition, 
marks a shift of direction in current criticism 
that may turn out to be extremely significant. 

Among recent critics of Dickens Mr. Mil- 
ler’s chief precursor is Dorothy Van Ghent. 
Both view the totality of Dickens’ novels as 
a virtually autonomous “world,” or imagina- 
tive universe, and both define the environ- 
ment of character and action in Dickens’ 
novels in metaphysical terms. For them 
Dickens is the novelist of the human con- 
dition, not the nineteenth-century novelist 
of society, and not the sick writer of Edmund 
Wilson’s famous essay, “The Two Scrooges,” 
who revealed his psychic wound in the pro- 
jections of his art. 

The study is tightly organized around a 
specific thesis: the whole of Dickens’ fiction 
is informed from first to last by the “theme 
of the search for a true and viable identity.” 
This theme is traced through six major chap- 
ters dealing with Pickwick Papers, Oliver 
Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit, Bleak House, 
Great Expectations, and Our Mutual Friend. 
Falling between these chapters at intervals 
which respect the chronology of Dickens’ 
works are several shorter chapters covering 
the rest of the novels in briefer, summary 
form. According to Mr. Miller, the protagonist 
of each novel stands at the beginning of his 
adventures in a disrelation of exile, lostness, 
or isolation from the world, and the funda- 
mental problem is, “How can the outcast find 
his way justifiably back into the human 
world?” The hero’s adventures enact the 
search for enduring human identity, his efforts 
to discover and establish the ground of his 
selfhood. These efforts may be thwarted by 
his own limitations, or by the nature of the 
various entities of the Dickens world with 
which he strives to relate himself: the menace 
of the strangely energized non-human world 
of matter; the fraudulent nature of organized 
society; the fact that so many of the people 
of the Dickens world with whom the hero 
comes into contact exist self-imprisoned in 
“the distortions of personal eccentricities.” 
Oliver Twist fails to achieve identity owing 
to the fact that he is rescued by the arbitrary 
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ending of a conventional plot. Martin Chuz- 
zlewit avoids the infantile passivity of Oliver, 
but not until Bleak House does a Dickens pro- 
tagonist unequivocally establish the ground 
of his own being. Here Esther Summerson, 
by forming a direct relation to Divine Provi- 
dence and with her own loved ones, becomes 
a center of order in the chaotic social ambi- 
ence whose symbol is fog and the Court of 
Chancery. After Bleak House the quest for 
selfhood becomes more difficult as Dickens’ 
sense of the world’s corruption strengthens 
(Little Dorrit); as he senses the irreconcil- 
ability of the hero’s relation to society and his 
relation to the person he loves (Pip in Great 
Expectations); as it becomes clear that what 
Mr. Miller calls “the divine transcendence” 
is remote from the human world and offers 
no support for human values (Our Mutual 
Friend ). In that book Dickens reaches an end 
in his survey of the conditions for the estab- 
lishment of selfhood: “Rather than receiving 
selfhood as a gift from outside and the past, 
man ... imposes value on himself and on the 
world as he assumes his future, including his 
death, in a dynamic process of living.” 

On its own ground of assumptions the 
book is coherent and strongly argued. Never- 
theless, there are risks inherent in any attempt 
to reinterpret a great nineteenth-century 
writer exclusively from the standpoint of our 
own age of metaphysical anguish. For Mr. 
Miller the human and the social, the self and 
society are always rigidly opposed. But it is 
arguable that the redemption of selves must 
involve at least the amelioration of the be- 
nighted condition of society, unless we are to 
believe (and think that Dickens also believed) 
the very concept of society to be empty of 
positive human value. In his discussion of 
Little Dorrit and Bleak House Mr. Miller 
rather too readily finds evidence for the op- 
eration of the deity either in or just beyond 
the affairs of men. Is Amy Dorrit a depiction 
of a perfectly good human being and channel 
of divine grace, like Dostoievsky’s Prince 
Myshkin (the comparison is Mr. Miller's), 
or is she an overdrawn sentimental heroine? 
Finally, there is something disturbing about 
his assumption of the full autonomy of Dick- 
ens’ “imaginative universe.” To say that a 
writer creates a world is to speak metaphor- 
ically. If one takes the metaphor too se- 
riously and refuses to admit that a writer 


is, simultaneously, describing a world which 
exists, then it becomes impossible to account 
for the fact that this world of words possesses 
meaning for the reader only in relation to the 
reader’s experience of and in a world which 
exists. In brief, I am suggesting that the meta- 
physical novelist of Mr. Miller’s study is only 
a partial portrait. Since he makes this very 
point in his introduction, Mr. Miller and I 
have no real quarrel. 

L. MoyNAHAN 
Princeton University 


Adam and Charles Black, 1807-1957: Some 
Chapters in the History of a Publishing 
House; pp. ix + 115. Macmillan: New York, 
1958, $2.25; Black: London, 1957, 10s. 6d. 
The House of Cassell, 1848-1958, by Smmon 
Nowe pp. x + 299. Cassell: Lon- 
don, 1958, 30s. 


Tue story TOLD in Adam and Charles Black 
begins with Adam Black, a young Edinburgh 
bookseller, venturing into publishing by way 


of political pamphlets and periodicals, In 1826 
he issued the first complete edition of the 
philosophical works of Hume, and in the fol- 
lowing year he acquired the Britannica from 
the wreckage of Constable. In 1851 Black 
went on to buy the rights and stock of Ca- 
dell’s Scott for £27,000. When the copyrights 
expired and numerous cheap reprints flooded 
the market, Black issued a sixpenny edition 
and, thanks to his possession of Scott’s an- 
notations, the revised Dryburgh edition. The 
financial footing of the firm was seriously 
undermined with the publication of Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica, but it was saved by a loan from 
a printer and by the exploitation of the three- 
color, half-tone process in the remunerative 
Colour Books. Further recovery was made 
through Who’s Who, which had been pur- 
chased for £30, and Black’s Medical Diction- 
ary. The recent growth of the firm has been 
based on reference works, educational texts, 
and solid books in theology, notably those of 
Albert Schweitzer. 

Mr. Nowell-Smith has a less familiar story 
to tell. John Cassell, a Manchester carpenter 
and a zealous advocate of temperance, hit 
upon two remedies for drunkenness among 
laborers — education and a substitute for al- 
coholic drinks. In 1843 he became a tea mer- 
chant and three years later began to publish 


the Teetotal Times. This was soon followed 
by other weekly papers, one of which, the 
Working Man’s Friend, priced at 1d., reached 
a circulation of 100,000 within a year. The 
periodicals which Cassell established in the 
‘fifties were more recreational in tone, and 
the most successful of them, the Illustrated 
Magazine of Art and Cassell’s Illustrated 
Family Paper, were heavily embellished. In 
1863 the firm began to publish cheap editions 
of Swift, Cervantes, and Shakespeare, a ven- 
ture which reached a climax in Cassell’s Na- 
tional Library, books of 192 pages issued 
at weekly intervals at a price of 3d. for paper 
and 6d. for cloth binding. Cassell’s had al- 
ways relied upon periodicals and serial pub- 
lications, and when Newnes and Northcliffe 
entered the field with Tit-bits and Answers, 
the firm suffered severely from the competi- 
tion. Disaster was averted when Newman 
Flower, who came from an apprenticeship 
with Northcliffe, successfully revived the 
Penny Magazine and initigted the profitable 
Story-Teller. He was next called upon to re- 
store the book list which by the spring sea- 
son of 1913 had dwindled to two mediocre 
novels, and his effectiveness led to his ap- 
pointment as literary director of the firm. 
Under his guidance the House of Cassell 
prospered by publishing books by authors as 
different as H. G. Wells and Winston 
Churchill, Robert Graves and Nicholas 
Monsarrat. 

But for readers of Victorian Studies the 
value of a book of this kind does rot rest in 
the interesting story it rehearses or in vi- 
gnettes of interesting men or in bits of infor- 
mation about exceptional books. What the 
scholar needs is knowledge of how publish- 
ing methods touched the lives of authors and 
affected the actual words on the page. On this 
basis Adam and Charles Black, because it is 
modest in size, is less valuable than The 
House of Cassell. In view of the fact that the 
archives of the latter firm were almost totally 
destroyed in a devastating air raid, Mr. 
Nowell-Smith has been remarkably success- 
ful in assembling information. 

And on many pages it is information 
which bears upon important problems in so- 
cial and literary history. There is, for example, 
the question of the Literature of Power and 
the Literature of Knowledge, the latter of 
which had been unduly emphasized by the 
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evangelicals and the utilitarians. The balance 
was later redressed, and the value of the im- 
agination and the feeling: was recognized. 
Various reasons have been suggested for the 
shift: the persistent effect of the Romantics, 
the impact of Dickens, the turning to litera- 
ture as religious faith waned, the increased 
standard of living. But one wonders whether 
the editorial policy of publishers might not 
have been a factor when one discerns the 
following pattern in the works that came from 
Cassell’s: the Working Man’s Friend; serial 
fiction of a certain moral tone and aesthetic 
pitch; Morley’s Universal Library; Stevenson 
and Kipling; Robert Graves. 

Another question has to do with prescrip- 
tive writing. With his customary candor Mr. 
Nowell-Smith describes the cliché department 
with its 180,000 wood engravings and electro- 
types, most of which had been heavily used 
for decades, and he explains that the editors 
of Cassell’s periodicals and series were obliged 
to commission writers to contrive stories and 
books to fit these illustrations. The writing 
that came from this procedure must have been 
of a low order. But the effect was different 
when Teignmouth Shore, the able chief 
editor at Cassell’s for two decades, compelled 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace to rewrite his 
manuscript on Russia and gave him a pre- 
scription for doing so. The result was a book 
which still appears in selected bibliographies 
on Russian history. One wishes for more ex- 
amples of this kind and for illustrative pas- 
sages from the texts. 

The division of the financial yield of a 
book is another problem for the scholar in- 
terested in publishing and authorship. The 
Blacks purchased the entire copyright of 
Eric, or Little by Little for £25, but when 
the book became a phenomenal best-seller 
they put the author on a royalty, “which 
over the next sixty years was to earn him 
and his heirs many thousands of pounds.” 
There is, however, no hint as to what the 
publisher’s profit was. Mr. Nowell-Smith 
sets at rest the legend that Stevenson received 
a mere £100 for Treasure Island: actually he 
got that sum as an advance on a straight 
royalty of ten per cent, But we are not told 
whether the royalty system was in general use 
at Cassell’s at that time. In short, one could 
wish to find in these volumes more informa- 
tion on the economic and literary aspects of 
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publishing. Nevertheless books of this kind 
will provide the materials for a composite 
picture of the Victorian publisher and an 
over-all study of his methods. 

A, GeTTMANN 


University of Illinois 


Ten Studies in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, 
by Pautt F. Baum; pp. xiii + 139. Duke 
University Press: Durham, N. C., 1958, $4.00. 
Matthew Arnold’s Books: Toward A Publish- 
ing Diary, by E. Buck.er; pp. 182. 
Librairie E. Droz: Geneva, 1958, Fr. s. 12. 
Amold and the Romantics, by WriL1AM A. 
JaMison; pp. 167 (Vol. X of Anglistica). 
Rosenkilde and Bagger: Copenhagen, 1958, 
Dan. kr. 25. 


THE FULL AND AUTHORITATIVE estimate of 
Matthew Arnold which still awaits the mak- 
ing is slowly being prepared for by the 
steady supply of information being brought 
forward by numerous scholars, Lionel Tril- 
ling’s fine Matthew Arnold, now twenty years 
old, was a stop-gap measure, the one large 
book on Arnold in this century to remind a 
post-Victorian world that one Victorian at 
least was still with us, inviting our sympathy 
and awaiting our comprehension. The three 
books here under review, judged within the 
context of the larger effort carried on since 
the appearance of Trilling’s book, may be 
described as minor works, and two of them 
as significant. 

Paull F. Baum’s Ten Studies in the Poetry 
of Matthew Arnold is dedicated to the task of 
contributing, both through the reporting of 
new information and through close textual 
analysis, towards a fully annotated edition 
of Arnold’s poetry. In two of the studies — 
one on the “Marguerite” poems and the other 
on “The Buried Life” — Mr. Baum notably 
succeeds. His careful reconstruction of the 
complicated “text” of the Marguerite poems, 
combined with shrewd suggestions as to their 
biographical origin and relevance, makes for 
the most authoritative and thorough discus- 
sion of that fascinating topic yet produced. 
Less conjecture on such an important matter 
would be desirable, of course, and perhaps 
Kenneth Allott’s forthcoming study of Ar- 
nold’s early years will reduce the area in 
which speculation will be possible, but mean- 
while Mr. Baum’s essay will stand. The essay 


on “The Buried Life,” though dealing with 
material of less inherent poetic value, is 
equally good in its own way. Here, as in 
several of the remaining essays, Mr. Baum’s 
conclusions are negative: they call attention 
to the seams left by Arnold’s unsuccessful 
attempts to patch together the poetic frag- 
ments left by the distressingly sporadic visita- 
tions of his Muse. The fragmentariness in 
structure and imagery of some of Arnold’s 
best known poems has often been alluded to, 
but Mr. Baum cites chapter and verse in a 
way that makes the matter clearer and more 
illuminating than does any other single study 
I know of. Even where he fails, as it seems to 
me he does in the study of “Shakespeare” 
(the discussion dissipates itself in needless 
distinctions) and of “Empedocles on Etna” 
(here the rather labored metrical analysis 
should be checked against Walter Houghton’s 
analysis of the poem in a recent issue of 
Victorian Studies), Mr. Baum is always in- 
teresting and informative. His one question- 
able generalization is the claim that the mel- 
ancholy evident in the Grande Chartreuse 
stanzas has nothing to do with Arnold’s loss 
of religious faith; this runs counter to Mr. 
Baum’s claims elsewhere in the book and to 
generally accepted opinion. The Duke Uni- 
versity Press is to be commended for the 
handsome format which it has provided. 
William E. Buckler’s careful edition of 
selections from Arnold’s letters to his two 
principal publishers and from members of the 
Macmillan firm to Arnold will likewise be- 
come a standard item in the Arnold bibli- 
ography, at least until a complete edition of 
Arnold’s letters appears. These letters con- 
tain no surprises and will not materially alter 
accepted notions either of Arnold or of the 
Victorian author-publisher relationship, but 
they help to give body to these notions and 
supply some important bibliographic data. 
As a record of an author-publisher relation- 
ship the letters show the senior Macmillan as 
a highly skillful literary midwife. He it was 
who first suggested to Arnold the publication 
of selections from Wordsworth’s poetry. This 
successful and critically central volume event- 
ually led Arnold himself to propose a similar 
selection from Byron’s poems and to Arnold’s 
writing of his preface for that selection. 
Through kindly but persistent pressure, Mac- 
millan almost succeeded in getting into print 


what might have proved an equally important 
book in the history of English poetry and 
criticsm, Arnold’s long-meditated guide to 
Greek poetry, only to be foiled by the mis- 
chance of his own firm’s publishing at just 
the wrong moment a similar book by Edwin 
Arnold. Mr. Buckler was unable to locate 
the letters to Arnold from his other publisher, 
George Smith, senior partner of Smith, Elder. 
Even without them it seems clear that, while 
Arnold entertained a high personal regard 
for Smith, Smith had nothing like Macmil- 
lan’s genius for provoking a distinguished 
literary sensibility into fruitful activity. Of 
Arnold’s general life and thought the letters 
have little to reveal, although one or two 
allusions by Arnold to his poems are sugges- 
tive. In the main the familiar picture of 
Arnold as the urbane, kindly, easy-mannered, 
hard-working author-inspector emerges, en- 
tirely undisturbed by passion, rancour, or 
high hope. The most important contribution 
of this volume bears on the provenience of 
Arnold’s poetry and prose, especially the 
latter. Sore of this information has been 
previously explored, but not all. Mr. Buck- 

’s method of handling the material is ex- 
plained in a Prefatory Note; the only incon- 
sistency is the placing of the St. Paul and 
Protestantism (1870) correspondence after 
that which relates to later religious books 
(1873 and 1875) within the same chapter. 
The Swiss publishers have made a number of 
minor, but in this kind of book irritating, 
typographical mistakes. 

Mr. Jamison’s volume, the tenth in the 
new Anglistica series, is a disappointment. 
The topic—Arnold’s attitude toward the 
English Romantic poets —is a central one 
for understanding Arnold and his age, but 
Mr. Jamison neither presents fresh informa- 
tion nor reorganizes what was previously 
known in such a way as to give it new signifi- 
cance. Since his aim is to show how a few 
key notions in Arnold’s critical platform, in 
one combination or another, account for his 
estimate of the Romantics, Mr. Jamison might 
have avoided a great deal of repetition and 
have presented a more coherent analysis by 
organizing the book around these key notions 
rather than around the five major Romantic 
poets. Such an arrangement might also have 
made possible a more systematic account of 
Arnold’s changes of attitude between the 
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early letters to Clough and the essays of the 
1880's. Acknowledging, for example, that 
Arnold’s attitude toward Byron changed sev- 
eral times, Mr. Jamison accounts for this by 
referring to the general vicissitudes of Byron’s 
reputation during the century. This expla- 
nation does not clearly jell with the author’s 
claim in the introductory chapter that Arnold 
advocated “a classical theory of poetry in 
direct opposition to the romanticism of his 
contemporaries.” In general, while his synop- 
sis of Arnold’s judgments of the Romantics 
is accurate, Mr. Jamison’s effort to relate these 
judgments to their Victorian context is not 
convincing. He relies heavily in discussing 
this context upon Alba Warren’s brief book, 
for example, while ignoring the more sub- 
stantial work of M. H. Abrams. Nonetheless, 
Mr. Jamison has something to say. His ex- 
planation of why Arnold’s Byron selections 
were unsuccessful, his analysis of Arnold’s 
views on Keats (though here he has been 
anticipated by George H. Ford’s pioneer 
work), and his use of Santayana to place 
Amold in the non-Platonist moralist tradi- 
tion are all interestingly done and deserve 
attention. But saddled with the (apparently 
doctoral) task of methodically ticking off 
the major Romantic poets as Arnold viewed 
them, Mr. Jamison is unable to explore his 
insights at the length and in the context they 
deserve. 

Of the three books, then, Mr. Baum’s 
should be consulted by the general reader as 
well by the future editor of Arnold’s poetry, 
Mr. Buckler’s will be useful to the editor of 
the prose, and Mr. Jamison’s may provide 
some help to those interested in Arnold’s 
criticism or in the “reputations” of the Eng- 
lish Romantic poets. 

W. A. M. 


Australia’s Colonial Culture: Ideas, Men and 
Institutions in Mid-Nineteenth Century East- 
ern Australia, by Georce NaveL; pp. xiii + 
304. Harvard University Press: Cambridge, 
Mass., 1957, $6.00. 


SINCE GRADUATING B.A. and M.A. from the 
University of Melbourne, Dr. Nadel has stud- 
ied and taught at Harvard. Such a career is 
rare, and this book comprises one of the few 
close studies of Australian history directly 
shaped by American precedents and tech- 
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niques. In a foreword C. Hartley Grattan wel- 
comes the event as a highlight in the story of 
American influence on Australia; he devoutly 
hopes that its effect may be fruitful, provid- 
ing a new perspective in which the unique 
past of the smaller country may be viewed. 
This claim to originality, repeated on the 
dustcover, is not unjustified, for most studies 
of the period 1830-1860 have been concerned 
with economic and political evolution, little 
attention being spared for the trends of social 
thought. 

“The ideas discussed,” declares Mr. 
Nadel’s introduction, “are limited to those 
relevant to the attempt to establish social 
harmony by the diffusion of culture.” In ex- 
plaining this theme the author begins by cit- 
ing E. G. Wakefield to illustrate how the sen- 
sitive Briton was appalled by the threat of 
barbarism which beset all colonial develop- 
ment. How were these new societies to be 
welded into civilised nations? Wakefield’s 
answer to this burning question was the 
forced concentration of settlement; that of the 
people with whom Nadel deals, the spread 
of education and general participation in in- 
tellectual activity. Unfortunately, this prop- 
osition becomes lost in a highly artificial 
argument that a “national literature” came to 
be regarded as the unifying bond. Since it is 
obvious that a national literature, however 
broadly defined, was far in the offing, this 
theme can barely support one section of the 
book, let alone its total weight. Consequently, 
many a reader might feel that he is left with 
no more than a series of essays on vaguely 
cultural subjects. 

Even if the book were so regarded, how- 
ever, much enlightening material would be 
found. The mechanics of book-selling; the 
nature of libraries, personal, public, and pro- 
fessional; leading features of the periodical 
and newspaper press — all these subjects 
merit description. The story of the foundation 
and early years of the Sydney Mechanics’ 
Institute also has an intrinsic value as a piece 
of original research. We learn of the type of 
man who supported the Institute, the nature 
of the lectures delivered there, and the 
falsely optimistic hopes that it might become 
a People’s University. The chapters on the 
several attempts of successive Governors to 
establish a general system of education in 
New South Wales provide more familiar mat- 


ter, yet srcceed in being the best account of 
this important story written to date. Particu- 
larly, but not only, in relation to the educa- 
tion controversy, Nadel demonstrates the 
importance of denominational influences on 
secular history. His interpretative comment 
and choice of quotation are strikingly acute, 
while the ready indication of European back- 
ground and American parallel add further to 
the book’s value. 

Nadel’s hero-in-chief is Henry Car- 
michael, who expressed the vigour and inde- 
pendence of his mind soon after arriving in 
New South Wales in 1831. Sir Richard 
Bourke, Governor of the day, selected him to 
found the Mechanics’ Institute; Carmichael 
warmly supported a vain attempt to intro- 
duce the Irish system of education into state 
primary schools; and himself opened an es- 
tablishment at which specifically theclogical 
teaching was discountenanced. Another great 
personality in similar mould was John Wool- 
ley, first principal of Sydney University, and 
a vice-president of the Institute. The extracts 
quoted from his addresses dramatically be- 
speak a passionate mid-Victorian faith in the 
ideal of human brotherhood and the prac- 
ticability of man’s achieving temporal hap- 
piness. 

A careful study of this book must arouse 
some important questions in the mind of a 
sympathetic reader. Why was there so em- 
phatic an insistence on the need for unity, 
and why were men prepared, even anxious, 
to sacrifice religious belief in its service? 
What were the long range effects of this pre- 
dilection on Australian society? An early sec- 
tion on “The Mind of the Immigrant” 
argues the interesting hypothesis that in retro- 
spect the act of emigration became “the great 
fact of life,” which inter alia fostered distinc- 
tive new-world attitudes concerning equality 
and individualism. The relation between ma- 
terial prosperity and cultural advance pro- 
vides another subject for consideration: at 
first worldly preoccupation was universally 
castigated, but in time Carmichael and others 
came to believe that intellectual independ- 
ence was much encouraged by economic 
sufficiency. 

In Australia most academic reviewers have 
applauded Nadel’s work, the journalists be- 
ing far less enthusiastic. The significance of 
this pattern is not obvious, but one determi- 


nant may be the greater cynicism of the man 
outside the universities. The book often gives 
the impression of pretentiousness; many 
Australian readers must feel that Nadel, es- 
pecially insofar as an American audience is 
addressed, has tried to make out a bigger 
story than his subject matter justifies. The un- 
satisfactory “national literature” argument 
certainly bears out this conclusion, as does the 
occasional use of absurdly high-faluting 
language. Other flaws in presentation ap- 
parently point in the same direction: frequent 
repitition of such trump-cards as Carmichael’s 
opinions on moral training; indifferent sources 
like Braim’s History and Marjoribanks’ Trav- 
els being vested with excessive authority; so 
broad an interpretation of “mid-century” as 
to dilute the argument even further. 

These weaknesses can be explained, how- 
ever, by another hypothesis — that Nadel has 
not studied the raw materials of his story with 
sufficient care. The present reviewer, if not 
dismissing altogether the charge of “puffing,” 
has no doubt that inadequate research is by 
far the greater cause of the book’s shortcom- 
ings. One particularly unfortunate aspect of 
this tendency is the concentration on Sydney 
at the expense of the other colonial metropo- 
lises. Thus, the attempts made in Brisbane and 
Hobart to adapt local Mechanics’ Institutes 
to directly working-class ends should have 
formed an important part in Nadel’s narrative, 
whereas in fact he is plainly unaware of their 
existence. The remarkable role of Launceton 
as a power-house of ideas — notably concern- 
ing temperance and the opposition to convict 
transportation — likewise goes unremarked. 
James Forbes, a Presbyterian cleric who ex- 
pressed opinions very like Carmichael’s with 
equal clarity and greater practical effect, is 
ignored, obviously because the greater part 
of his life in the colonies was spent in Mel- 
bourne. A sprinkling of slight factual errors 
further attests the author’s want of a thorough 
absorption in the literature of the period. 

A final and revealing test of the book’s 
worth is to examine Nadel’s comments on the 
overall effectiveness of the “unity-through- 
culture” movement. Its failure is accepted and 
explained in a chapter entitled “The Social 
Mobility of the Working Man.” Nadel argues 
that the political and economic opportunities 
open to the Australian labourer, especially 
after the gold discoveries of the early ’fifties, 
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provided a much easier route to full citizen- 
ship than improvement through education. 
Moreover proletarian mores became accepted 
as typically Australian, and so the status and 
power of the working class were further con- 
firmed. Thus the intellectuals’ well-meaning 
efforts quickly became superfluous, and his- 
torians forgot that such men had ever lived. 
Yet, continues Nadel, their work was not alto- 
gether barren. First, education did retain some 
prestige, albeit as the servant rather than the 
sire of the new order; second, (and this is 
the theme of the conclusion) the intellectuals 
expressed an attitude about the ideal nature 
of the state which has largely prevailed. Sov- 
ereignty in Australia does indeed rest on ethi- 
cal rather than politico-juridical concepts, al- 
though “mateship” (that is, working class 
fraternity ) has played the role which Woolley 
postulated for a community of learning. 

Could the Australian democracy have sur- 
vived without the assistance of general edu- 
cation? Did the enunciation of mateship de- 
rive in any way from the intellectuals, or was 
it an entirely independent, spontaneous 
growth? By declining to tackle these problems 
Nadel forsakes his final opportunity of pro- 
ducing a really impressive book. Neverthe- 
less he has attempted a form of history-writ- 
ing which might advance Australians far on 
the slow task of building a fertile national 
culture. Carmichael and Woolley would have 
thoroughly approved. 

Rog 

The Australian National University 


The Independent Irish Party, 1850-9, by J. H. 
WayteE; pp. xiii + 201. Oxford University 
Press: London, 1958, 25s. 


BETWEEN THE GREAT FAMINE and the rise of 
Fenianism there stretches a period — it is, 
roughly, the decade of the fifties — which 
Irish historians have always tended to ignore. 
It is easy to see why this should be so. The 
exhaustion of the country after the economic 
disaster of the forties, the disillusionment 
with politics following the collapse of Young 
Ireland and, especially, the feeble showing of 
Irish politicians at Westminster — all these 
things combined to create an atmosphere of 
gloom very dispiriting to all but the most de- 
voted student. 

It happens, therefore, that Mr. Whyte 
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has not had to meet much competition in this 
unpromising field — indeed, his book is virtu- 
ally pioneer work, though unlike most pioneer 
studies it does its job so thoroughly that there 
seems little left for those who may come after. 
He has set out to rescue from oblivion the 
Irish parliamentary party of those days, to 
show that its record was not quite so ignomi- 
nious as has been generally assumed, and 
also to account for its ultimate decline. In all 
this he has admirably succeeded and since 
his book, though brief, is based upon a wide 
range of original sources, it has every claim 
to be regarded as authoritative. It also pos- 
sesses the further virtue, rare enough in Irish 
historiography, of being extremely readable. 

The picture that emerges is of a party 
which was the precocious but anaemic child 
of two rather ill-assorted parents. One of 
these was the Tenant League, headed by the 
Young Irelander Gavan Duffy, by Dr. John 
Gray of the Freeman’s Journal, and by Fred- 
erick Lucas of The Tablet. Their objectives 
were primarily economic and they hoped to 
obtain for the tenant-farmers at least a reason- 
able measure of security in their holdings. 
The other was the group known to their ene- 
mies and to posterity as “the Pope’s brass- 
band,” but to their more sympathetic contem- 
poraries as “the Irish brigade.” The most 
notorious of these were John Sadleir and 
William Keogh, but fully as interesting, and 
probably more able, was G. H. Moore, the 
Mayo landowner and racing enthusiast who 
was also the exasperated father of George 
Moore, the novelist. This group went by the 
name of “liberal,” though how vague and 
inexact a term this was is shown by the fact 
that their main political concern was to fur- 
ther the interests of Catholics in general, and 
Irish Catholics in particular. 

More or less in combination these two 
sections fought the general election of 1852 
and — considering there was then no secret 
ballot — had a remarkable success in winning 
forty-eight out of the 105 Irish seats. The 
chapters in which Mr. Whyte deals with this 
election, and especially with the influence of 
landlords and clergy, are among the most 
interesting of the book and offer a remark- 
able insight into Irish politics in the happy- 
go-lucky days before the big party machines 
of the Home Rule period had taken over. 

The policy which the allies agreed on 


after their triumph, and to which the vast 
majority of the forty-eight pledged them- 
selves, was to remain “independent of, and in 
opposition to,” all governments which did 
not concede tenant right and religious equal- 
ity for Catholics. Unfortunately, however, 
this lofty aim proved impossible to put into 
practice. Quite apart from the difficulty of 
attracting and holding English attention to 
Irish affairs, the so-called “independent 
party” fell a prey to a variety of internal dis- 
orders which began to afflict it within a few 
months of the election and which in the end 
destroyed it. 

The most obvious but not (as Mr. Whyte 
shows) the most important of these disorders 
was the decision of Sadleir and Keogh, de- 
spite their pledge of independent opposition, 
to take office under Lord Aberdeen. This was 
indeed a severe blow, but others were to 
prove more deadly. One was the constant 
difficulty in obtaining good parliamentary 
candidates. Another was the absence of any 
effective party discipline such as Parnell was 
later to evolve. A third was the impossibility 
of preventing both the Tenant Leaguers and 
“the Irish brigade” from following their own, 
often very divergent, interests —a problem 
complicated by the fact that many of the 
Leaguers were Presbyterians. 

More serious than any of these, however, 
was the celebrated quarrel with the bishops, 
arising out of the fact that certain of the hier- 
archy had prohibited their clergy from politi- 
cal activity: Mr. Whyte rightly points out 
that this ban was not universal, that it did 
not last long, and that the parliamentarians 
had a powerful ally in Archbishop John Mc- 
Hale of Tuam. All the same — and this is the 
chief criticism to be made against his book — 
he does seem to underestimate the impor- 
tance of this crisis. It is after all beyond dis- 
pute, as Mr. Whyte admits, that Cardinal 
Cullen, taking Gavan Duffy for an Irish Maz- 
zini, was bitterly hostile to the party and that 
this contributed directly to Gavan Duffy’s 
break with the movement and departure for 
Australia in 1855. It is equally significant 
that the party leaders felt themselves so 
threatened by this clerical opposition that 
they appealed (vainly ) to Rome, and it seems 
likely that the death of one of the best of 
them, Frederick Lucas, was hastened by his 
. labours in this battle. Perhaps even more im- 


portant was the incalculable effect upon a 
timid and inexperienced laity, then and in 
after years, of the discouraging attitude of 
a conservative Church towards even the very 
diluted liberalism of the independent Irish 


A consideration of these political weak- 
nesses leads to one final conclusion. No one 
can study the history of this period without 
comparing and contrasting it with what hap- 
pened thirty years later. For, although the 
Parnellite party was dominated by greater 
men and was altogether on a more heroic 
scale, it had to face many of the same prob- 
lems which had defeated Lucas and Moore 
and Duffy. The fate of the first independent 
party is therefore the essential gauge whereby 
to measure the achievement of the later one. 

F. S. L. Lyons 
Trinity College, Dublin 


An Anthology of Chartist Literature, com- 
piled by Y. V. Kova.ev; pp. 413. Foreign 
Languages Publishing House: Moscow, 1956; 
Central Books: London, 1957, 10s. 6d. 

The Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land, by F. ENGELS, translated and edited by 
W. O. HEeNpERsoN and W. H. 
pp. xxxi + 386. Macmillan: New York, 1958, 
$5.00; Blackwell: Oxford, 1958, 25s. 


THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT, which arose in 
England in the later 1830's, inspired a con- 
siderable output of poems, novels, articles, 
and speeches, most of which are hidden away 
in the files of The Northern Star and other 
ultra-radical newspapers. Students of Chart- 
ism, therefore, owe a debt to Mr. Y. V. 
Kovalev, Lecturer in English and American 
Literature at the University of Leningrad, for 
collecting many of these fugitive writings to- 
gether in a convenient form. His Anthology 
of Chartist Literature also provides a valuable 
insight into the approach to English history 
now adopted in the U.S.S.R., for it was com- 
piled for the use of Russian schoolchildren and 
students in Soviet universities, as well as for 
the general reader. 

Rather more than half of the anthology is 
devoted to poems. Some of these, notably the 
earlier ones, are anonymous, but prominence 
is given to the works of Ernest Jones, W. J. 
Linton, and Gerald Massey. Sections are 
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also assigned to extracts from novels, to es- 
says in literary criticism (mainly eulogies of 
the “democratic” Muse), and to articles and 
speeches. 

Not all will agree, however, that this col- 
lection is representative. The section entitled 
“Articles and Speeches” illustrates neither the 
diversity nor the power of Chartist thought. 
It includes much denunciation of the “shop- 
ocracy” by Harney and others, but not a sen- 
tence by William Lovett, the advocate of a 
limited cooperation with middle-class re- 
formers, though Lovett’s pen gave to Chartism 
its Charter. Equally unjustifiable is the 
neglect of Bronterre O’Brien, the most potent 
intellectual force in the movement and the 
writer of a fine polemical style. 

The volume is somewhat unattractively 
bound and printed, and the text contains a 
number of errors, which may perhaps be 
corrected in a subsequent edition. “Clan” is 
substituted for “class” and (in a verse of 
Jones’ well-known “Song of the Lower Class- 
es”) “We now” for “We know; and one is left 
wondering whether “Waisby Field” should 
be Naseby or Winceby. These are minor slips, 
but the compiler also wrongly ascribes to 
Thomas Cooper the poem “The Lion of Free- 
dom,” which Cooper explicitly disowned in 
a letter printed as an appendix to R. G. 
Gammage’s History of the Chartist Move- 
ment 


In the Russian preface (appearing in 
translation elsewhere in this issue) Mr. Kova- 
lev discusses the interaction of the Chartist 
Movement and its literature on the one hand 
and the general literature of the time on the 
other. Whatever may be thought of his other 
conclusions, he certainly exaggerates the in- 
fluence of Chartism on early Victorian litera- 
ture. It is too much to claim that without 
that stimulus the “inspired visions” of Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, and Elizabeth Gaskell would 
have been “unthinkable.” This is to forget 
the impact of official reports of factory and 
housing conditions and the fact that before 
Chartism assumed national importance (in 
1838-39) men of letters had shown increased 
awareness of the condition of the masses. In 
1830-31 Carlyle in Sartor Resartus prophesied 
the division of England into “two contradic- 
tory, uncommunicating masses,” and Dickens 
began to publish Oliver Twist in the winter of 
1836-37. 
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Mr. Kovalev’s method of referring to evi- 
dence is inexact. His assertion that “in his 
zecently published book on Meredith, Jack 
Lindsay, in evaluating the progressive English 
poetry of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, rightly says that the life-giving fire of 
this poetry was lit by Chartist torches,” 
should be compared with Mr. Lindsay’s ex- 
act words: “Carlyle said of Horne, ‘In this 
poet burns the fire of the skies,’ praising the 
poem’s weakness; but in fact the gleam that 
mattered came from the torches of Chartist 
struggle.” A remark about a single poem! 

The social background of Chartism has 
recently been illuminated by the appearance 
of a new translation of Engels’ The Condition 
of the Working Class in England by Drs. W. 
O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner of Man- 
chester University. This valuable work will 
supersede in general use the translation by 
Mrs. F.. K. Wischnewetzky first published in 
1887 and reprinted at intervals since. The 
new edition is not only more readable; it is 
also fuller, including some of Engels’ foot- 
notes omitted from the popular Wischene- 
wetzky edition. To these are added many 
informative editors’ footnotes which both am- 
plify the text in the light of modern scholar- 
ship and indicate where Engels is unreliable. 
Moreover, the new translation is the first to 
reproduce the exact wording of the authorities 
from which Engels quoted —a decided ad- 
vantage in view of the liberties which he 
sometimes took with his sources. 

In an introduction, which runs to twenty 
pages, the translators call attention to the 
main fallacies propounded in the text; they 
also have some useful things to say about 
Engels’ method. The latter’s description of 
life before the so-called Industrial Revolution 
is idealized, and it is not surprising to learn 
that he lifted most of it from a book written 
by an obscure surgeon, born five years after 
the eighteenth century had reached its close. 
But Drs. Henderson and Chaloner make their 
main contribution in showing that Engels is 
not reliable even when describing the con- 
dition of the working class in his own age. 
His account is valuable for the light which 
it throws on the distinguishing features of 
certain great towns and for the vivid por- 
trayal of the worst social abuses of the time. 
But its exaggerations and omissions deprive 


it of the right to be considered a balanced 


general statement. 

Take, for example, his charge that factory- 
owners seduced their female operatives. A 
writer who asserts that “in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the threat of dismissal is 
sufficient to break down the resistance of the 
girls,” when the only evidence he can cite is 
“several such cases” in the Report of the 
Factories Enquiry Commission, is not to be 
commended lightly to the unwary. And when 
he states that “the unemployed worker has 
to rely on charity, begging or theft” and that 
“if he gets nothing, he just has to starve,” 
his reader needs to be reminded that there 
was a Poor Law in Victorian England, harsh 
though it may have been. 

Such distortions amply justify the critical 
approach adopted by the editors. But there 
are one or two instances where Engels is 
more guarded in his assertions than Drs. 
Henderson and Chaloner imply, though not 
much less misleading. For example, he does 
not assume that all factory accidents were 
due to the failure to fence machinery; he 
admits that a worker may have been careless 
and have thus courted danger, but argues 
that it was the greed of the bourgeoisie that 
made him so. He is also somewhat more 
equivocal in describing the consequences of 
the Factory Act of 1833 than one would 
gather from the editors’ introduction. 

Engels’ remarks on English politics are 
as unreliable as his descriptions of working- 
class conditions, and here Drs. Henderson 
and Chaloner would have been warranted in 
pointing out more of his fallacies than they 
do. Claims that the Reform Act of 1832 
“raised the status of the bourgeoisie to that 
of the ruling class” and that neither monarchy 
nor aristocracy enjoyed “more than the out- 
ward semblance of authority,” inconsistent 
as they are with what is known of the struc- 
ture of politics at that time, should not go 
unchallenged, for they form an important 
part of Engels’ case against the middle class; 
nor, indeed, should the assertion that the 
Poor Law (Inquiry) Commissioners “ac- 
cepted Malthus’ views without question.” 
This is intended, however, not in criticism 
of the editors’ useful work, but to suggest 
that, in some future edition, they might 
carry it further. 

F. C. MATHER 
University of Southampton 


The Anti-Corn Law League, 1838-1846, by 
NorMan McCorp; pp. 230. Allen and Un- 
win: London, 1958, 25s. 


THE JUSTIFICATION FoR a new book on the 
Anti-Corn Law League lies in the new ma- 
terial available. In this book Mr. McCord 
has used substantial collections of the private 
papers of Richard Cobden, George Wilson — 
the League’s President —and J. B. Smith, 
papers used hitherto either only in a limited 
way or virtually not at all. The result is a 
book which traces the “origin, development 
and activities of the League as a political 
pressure group,” and which seeks, on the 
basis of the new evidence, to strike a happy 
mean between extreme views of the League 
as, on the one hand, an entirely respectable, 
almost philanthropic body, or, on the other, 
an association of selfish manufacturers out 
to lower living costs in order to reduce wages. 

The new evidence certainly enables Mr. 
McCord to drive home some points inade- 
quately or misleadingly dealt with before. For 
example, he shows that although there had 
long been sporadic agitation against the Corn 
Laws, the actual emergence of the Anti-Corn 
Law League in 1838 was part of a general 
move among leading Radicals to find some 
rallying cry more inspiring and influential 
than electoral reform. The Radicals were 
then badly in need of a party programme, and 
they had the good fortune to find one in 
cheap food. All the high sounding arguments 
which followed should not obscure the, to 
some extent, opportunist origin of the move- 
ment which later acquired such fame. 

Again, Mr. McCord shows that, although 
the League came increasingly under the con- 
trol of moderate men, it was not always 
guided with wisdom. The Plug Plot of 1842, 
for example, took a nasty turn which Cobden 
and others had not expected. But undoubtedly 
the League was partly to blame, for its agita- 
tors had been stirring up trouble, often irre- 
sponsibly, in the manufacturing districts in 
the North in preceding months. In the months 
following the crisis there was some fear that 
the League would be the object of Govern- 
ment action. When this action was not taken, 
Cobden was not above rejoicing in the hope 
that the Chartists might suffer where the 
League had escaped. 

In a chapter on “The League Machine” 
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the author puts together details which are 
not easy to find elsewhere on the day-to-day 
running of the organisation. His short de- 
scripton gives a good picture, for example, of 
the League’s financial and accounting ar- 
rangements in Manchester and in London. 
And his description of the work of the Coun- 
cil in Manchester properly relegates Bright to 
a very secondary position in comparison with 
Cobden. 

On wider issues, this book provides useful 
evidence to support established views. It 
was not the League which made Repeal 
possible in 1846; the Irish famine and Peel 
were responsible for that. Without them the 
League could have laboured on for years in 
vain. For the League was not a body with in- 
fluence in Parliament, whatever it accom- 
plished outside; and once a measure was be- 
fore the House of Commons, Cobden and his 
League colleagues knew that control of what 
lay nearest to their hearts was out of their 
hands. To quote the author: “There is little 
evidence to suggest much in the way of in- 
formal contact, much less a formal alliance, 
between the Government and the League in 
1846. Certainly the League made a great 
deal of noise, but it had the part of a chorus 
which did not play a decisive part in the 
action; the decisive steps were taken in Parlia- 
ment and the influence of the League was 
confined to whipping up enthusiasm out of 
doors in support of a measure which was not 
its own work.” 

When dealing with Peel, Mr. McCord 
takes one stage further the thesis already de- 
veloped by Kitson Clark and others. Peel’s 
break with his party in 1846 was the reverse 
of a sudden crisis. He had quarrelled with 
them repeatedly since he came into office in 
1841, to the point of twice threatening re- 
signation. These were the unavoidably open 
quarrels of a party in office. But Kitson Clark 
long ago made it clear that these differences 
went back to the obscurer period of oppo- 
sition. Rarely can a political leader have 
been so consistently at loggerheads with one 
section or another of his followers. If only 
Peel could have established some genuine 
contact with the Radicals, men whose ideas 
if not whose sentiments he so often shared, 
the Liberal party might have been born a 
generation sooner. But it was not. And Mr. 
McCord is surely wrong to write of such a 
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party in the period immediately after Repeal. 
Palmerston was always a Whig. It was the 
gradual coming together of Gladstone with 
Cobden and Bright in the years after Peel’s 
death which eventually made the Liberal 
party possible. 

Two minor criticisms of a useful book 
which adds touches of light and shade even 
if it does not alter the main outlines of the 
picture. First, some of the references to manu- 
script material are unsatisfactory. Even if, for 
example, the Cobden papers are not yet ar- 
ranged in a final form, it is surely desirable to 
give a full date reference to every letter 
quoted. Second, a select bibliography, as Mr. 
McCord claims, is all that is wanted. But 
there ought to be a reasonable standard of 
selection. It makes no sense to include, for 
example, L. S. Amery’s autobiography and 
omit, for example, D. G. Barnes’ The English 
Corn Laws. And for Palmerston’s views about 
domestic issues there are better books than 
Webster’s standard volumes on his foreign 


policy. 
All Souls College, Oxford 


N. H. Grass 


Convocation in the University of London, by 
Percy DunsHEATH and MARGARET MILLER; 
pp. 204. Essential: Fairlawn, N. J., 1958, 
$2.00; Athlone Press: London, 1958, 15s. 


Dr. punsHeatH, the present Chairman of 
Convocation, with the collaboration of Mrs. 
Miller, has here told the story of the Convo- 
cation of the University of London, the consti- 
tutional organ of the whole body of graduates, 
which celebrates in 1958 the centenary of its 
creation. London University has, in a com- 
paratively short history, experienced more 
changes than any other seat of learning in 
Britain, and much of the detailed account 
given here of the successive reorganizations 
of 1858, 1898, and 1926 will be primarily of 
interest to London graduates. But apart from 
the purely local interest of this book, any 
serious work on the history of London Uni- 
versity must be of interest to the historian of 
social and intellectual ideas in znodern Eng- 
land. The University, which is still less than 
a century and a quarter wld, is the largest of 
British universities, and its influence, through 
its external examinations, has spread through 
the British Empire and Commonwealth. The 


story of how so much has been done in so 
little time is of great importance. The founda- 
tion in 1827 of the nonsectarian college in 
Gower Street, later to become University 
College, was a direct threat to the traditional 
church-centered view of university education 
represented by Oxford and Cambridge. The 
depth of the social and intellectual cleavage 
in English life produced by the maintenance 
until 1871 of the religious tests in the ancient 
universities is difficult for the present genera- 
tion to appreciate; how significant it appeared 
in the last century is suggested by a passage 
from the Lancet of 1885 quoted here, which 
remarks that the University of London had 
been founded at a time when Oxford and 
Cambridge had been confined to members 
of the Established Church, “but when that 


barrier was removed, the special raison d’étre — 


of the University of London no longer ex- 
isted.” 

The thread of Dr. Dunsheath and Mrs. 
Miller’s narrative is the question of what that 
raison d’étre was to be. The original Royal 
Charter of 1836 set up a purely examining 
and degree-giving body with no teaching 
functions; already by about 1850 some fifty 
institutions were affiliated. The charter of 
1858, which created Convocation as a repre- 
sentative body of graduates with power to 
elect one-quarter of the Senate, also permitted 
degrees to be given to those who were not 
members of any affiliated college, though the 
existing graduates’ organization opposed this 
step as being likely to cheapen the degree and 
to discourage the pursuit of a liberal educa- 
tion. In the following decades opinion among 
graduates became more and more strongly 
convinced that the University itself should 
become a teaching as well as an examining 
body, and Convocation played a large part 
in the negotiations leading up to the Charter 
of 1898 which brought this about. By that 
time, however, Convocation had changed its 
role, and had become the chief representative 
of the rights of the unattached student, in 
which it has continued to show great interest. 

Many of the decisive acts in the Univer- 
sity’s life have been initiated by Convocation. 
It campaigned for parliamentary representa- 
tion on the same lines as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and was successful in 1867. It took 
an early interest in examinations for women, 
and in 1876 urged that a new charter should 


be granted enabling degrees to be given to 
them. When this was done in 1878, London 
became the first British university to open 
its degrees to women. In the early years of 
this century it took a prominent part in the 
organization of the University Library; it 
also took the initiative in establishing the 
Athletic Union and the University Union 
Society. In more recent times its activities 
have reflected the increasingly close connexion 
between universities and governmental policy 
in modern Britain. It unsuccessfully opposed 
in the 1920’s the establishment of a University 
Court to administer the government grant, 
which had become very important in uni- 
versity finance after the institution of the 
University Grants Committee in 1919. It was 
concerned in legal proceedings, which went 
up to the King in Council as Visitor of the 
University between 1950 and 1952, over the 
termination of a lecturer’s appointment, al- 
legedly on grounds of political discrimination. 
In all these ways the history of Convocation 
during the last century reflects the changing 
political and social patterns of the times and 
displays the continuing interest of London 
graduates in their old university. The authors 
of this book raise, on their comparatively 
small stage, many problems with far wider 
historical ramifications. 

Joun Roacu 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


Popular Fiction 100 Years Ago, by Mar- 
GARET Dauzrex; pp. vii + 188. Cohen and 
West: London, 1957, 20s.; Burns and Mac- 
Eachern: Toronto, 1957, $3.50. 


Tuts BOOK Is based on a doctoral thesis con- 
cerned with English popular fiction from 1840 
to 1860, and the moral attitudes reflected in 
it. The thesis, which is nowhere mentioned, 
has been revised for the general reader. The 
substance of the study has remained the same, 
although the scholar looking for references to 
sources will sometimes be irritated by their 
absence. 

In the first half of the book Dr. Dalziel 
sketches the rise of cheap literature from 
chapbooks, through the cheap periodicals of 
the 1830’s and 1840’s, to the low-priced one- 
volume reprints of the Parlour and Railway 
libraries. She also follows the conventional 
morality behind the virtuous heroine pursued 
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by the villain in the penny issue novels pub- 
lished by Edward Lloyd, and the deviations 
from this in the writings of G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds. She sees a change of attitude about 
1841, signalised by Hepworth Dixon’s attacks 
on popular literature in The Daily News. The 
product of this change was “a purified penny 
press,” which ranged from the moralising of 
The True Briton to the vigorous respectability 
of Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper and 
Household Words. 

In this first half, Dr. Dalziel’s interest in 
the moral attitudes behind the story leads her 
both to illuminate and to distort her picture. 
She is drawn to fiction containing moral di- 
lemma, and she slights other elements, such 
as excitement, horror, and historical interest, 
which were also important to the growth of 
popular fiction. Thus she implies that Phoebe, 
the Miller’s Daughter, a story of virtue be- 
trayed but finally triumphant, is typical of the 
publications of Edward Lloyd. But other 
kinds of popular penny issue novels were 
being circulated at this time by Lloyd, and 
by some fifty smaller publishers — plagiarisms 
of Dickens, Ainsworth, and other major nov- 
elists; nautical, Gothic, and historical novels; 
novels based on popular crimes and criminals; 
and a flood of American importations intro- 
duced towards the end of the 1840's. These 
Dr. Dalziel only mentions, or omits altogether. 
(Lloyd, incidentally, began publishing penny 
issues five years before 1841, the date Dr. 
Dalziel gives.) Similarly, she gives G. W. M. 
Reynolds, who fascinates the social historian, 
an excellent chapter to himself as “the most 
popular writer of his time,” but the novelist 
J. F. Smith, for whom a similar claim has been 
made, has only a passing mention. 

The second half of the book sets out to 
consider individually such themes as the hero, 
the heroine, the relationships between men 
and women, and class, work, and money. Dr. 
Dalziel’s definition of “popular fiction” has 
not been very precise — she does not indicate 
that there was a distinction even between the 
classes reading Lloyd’s Penny Weekly Miscel- 
lany and Household Words — and here she 
widens it still further by including better- 
known writers such as Bulwer and Marryat 
who appear in cheap reprints. She moreover 
takes examples indiscriminately from works 
published between the 1830's and 1860. Her 
first chapters reveal the changing intellectual 
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and moral tones of the three decades, and her 
claim that all the fiction under review reveals 
“a splendid unanimity” on the main moral 
issues must probably be taken broadly. 

It is easy, however, to find shortcomings 
in a book which covers such an immense field 
in a comparatively small space. Dr. Dalziel 
has read sympathetically and widely, particu- 
larly in the middle-class fiction of the later 
part of her period. Her chapters on the hero- 
ine, pure, weak, and beautiful, and on the 
hero, poised in literary tradition between the 
man of sentiment and the man of action, are 
especially valuable. She always works from 
examples and analyses them acutely. 

In her conclusion she compares Victorian 
popular fiction with that of today. She has 
not plumbed all the depths of Victorian fic- 
tion, omitting the popular cheap translations 
from the French and the indecent publica- 
tions that kept the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice busy. She is hardly fair to take Mickey 
Spillane as typifying our popular fiction. Nev- 
ertheless she is probably right in seeing a hun- 
dred years of general literacy as bringing de- 
generation in popular taste. The book makes 
a useful introduction to a little-known field. 

W. L. G. James 
Jesus College, Oxford 


Through a Glass Darkly: Spiritualism in the 
Browning Circle, by Katuerine H. Porter, 
pp. 160. University of Kansas Press: Law- 
rence, Kan., 1958, $3.50. 

Bulwer-Lytton’s Novels and “Isis Unveiled,” 
by S. B. Liyecren; pp. 60. Essays and 
Studies on English Language and Literature, 
No. 18. Upsala University Press: Upsala, 
1957; Harvard University Press: Cambridge, 
Mass., 1957, $2.00. 


BOTH OF THESE books explore one of the 
curious by-ways of Victorian life and letters — 
the occult. Miss Porter’s Through a Glass 
Darkly gives a good picture of the vogue of 
spiritualism among a number of distinguished 
Victorian writers and the lesser figures sur- 
rounding them. Professor Liljegren’s Bulwer- 
Lytton’s Novels and “Isis Unveiled” is a 
source study of Egyptian “cult ideas” in 
Madame Blavatsky’s first theosophical work, 
Isis Unveiled. 

Spiritualism, as Miss Porter shows, was 
one of the most popular forms of the occult in 


a century which “went in” for mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, electro-biology, crystal-gazing, 
and other forms of the mysterious and supra- 
normal. It flourished in England in the fifties 
and ’sixties where the outstanding mediums 
were a Mrs. Hayden from America and the 
much better known Daniel Dunglas Home 
(or Hume), and where the typical seance in- 
cluded table rapping, table tipping, and com- 
munications by “spirit voices.” Although the 
interest in spiritualism was widespread in 
Victorian England and continued until some 
time after the close of the century, Miss Porter 
has confined her study to its impact at mid- 
century upon a group of intellectuals, the 
Brownings and the friends and acquaintances 
who composed their circle, with the addition 
of a few outsiders. 

The evidence is drawn chiefly from letters 
and biographies, including some fresh material 
on the Brownings, and the general picture is 
of considerable interest to students of the 
period. As might be expected, there were 
believers, skeptics, and those who suspended 
judgment. The most engaging chapter in the 
book is that on the Brownings in which, rely- 
ing upon both unpublished letters and the 
originals of letters which had suffered dele- 
tions in publication, the author demonstrates 
that Mrs. Browning was somewhat less than 
the completely credulous person she is some- 
times taken to be, and that Browning himself, 
while never a believer, was for a time genu- 
inely interested in spiritualism. Among those 
who had complete faith were Frederick Ten- 
nyson and James Jackson Jarves, the Ameri- 
can art collector, while the half-believers and 
those who suspended judgment included 
Bulwer-Lytton, his son, “Owen Meredith,” 
William Wetmore Story, Tom Trollope, and 
Alfred Tennyson. It was Dickens, however, 
who was the complete skeptic, as Miss Porter 
shows by tracing his writings on the subject 
of spiritualism through the period of its vogue. 

Professor Liljegren’s study is a continua- 
tion and an expansion of an earlier essay pub- 
lished in 1930 on the work of Madame Blavat- 
sky, the “Priestess of Isis,” and founder of 
the Theosophical Society. Disavowing any 
religious or moral intent, he is able to demon- 
strate in convincing detail that while in later 
life Madame Blavatsky always insisted that 
the source of her inspiration and theosophical 
ideas was India, in actuality a main source 
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was Egypt, and that in Isis Unveiled she made 
considerable use of four of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
novels — The Last Days of Pompeii, Zanoni, 
A Strange Story, and The Coming Race -- for 
details concerning Egyptian cults, magical 
practices, and lore. 

Studies such as those of Professor Lil- 
jegren and Miss Porter raise the question of 
why the occult in its various aspects appealed 
so strongly to the nineteenth century. Perhaps 
no one answer can be given; the conventional 
human love of the mysterious and the mar- 
velous appears in any age, although the nine- 


. teenth century seems to have been drawn in 


this direction with a peculiar force. Miss 
Porter suggests that spiritualism received a 
hearing among the intellectuals “because 
basically the unsettling discoveries of science 
were at war with a cultural inheritance of a 
belief in immortality,” and certainly nine- 
teenth-century followers of the occult were 
interested in both science and religion. In 
a paradoxical way the rise of science both 
limited and freed the human imagination; it 
emphasized the verifiable fact but at the same 
time bred a desire to escape from the material- 
ism of the fact. Men like Dr. John Elliotson, 
the mesmerist, and Bulwer-Lytton sought 
knowledge for practical ends, while others, as 
Miss Porter points out, were religiously moti- 
vated. A late, and distinguished, example of 
the persistent interest in the occult is Yeats 
who, as he tells us, turned from both science 
and the religion of his childhood to the search 
for a new religion and the “spiritist fact.” 

A. L. BADER 
University of Michigan 


The Boer War, by Encar Hott; pp. 317. 
Putnam: London, 1958, 25s. 


“Tue osject oF this book is simply to tell the 
story of the Boer War and the men who made 
it and fought in it.” So opens the Author’s 
Note to this book, and in the light of this ob- 
ject the book must be adjudged a largely 
successful attempt to portray the fluctuating 
fortunes of war in South Africa at the close 
of the Victorian era. Largely successful, but 
possibly not wholly so, for two reasons. First, 
the narrative is markedly one-sided: the 
author looks at the war through the eyes of 
the British, and for the most part leaves out 
of account its conduct from the Boer point of 
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view. This is unfortunate: an objective ap- 
praisal of the Boer standpoint has yet to be 
undertaken, and it would seem that here a 
favourable opportunity to provide one has 
been neglected. Dismissed in one sentence is 
Smuts’ drive deep into the heart of Cape 
Colony during the last nine months of the 
war — “a great saga” in itself, as the author 
admits; only fleeting references are made 
to Hertzog’s and Kritzinger’s incursions into 
the Colony, to the exploits of the redoubtable 
De Wet throughout most of the war, to De la 
Rey’s daringly-conceived and brilliantly-exe- 
cuted stratagems in the Western Transvaal, 
to Botha’s genius both as organiser and com- 
mander in the field. It is the most disappoint- 
ing feature of the book that such aspects of 
the war as these are only cursorily touched 
upon. 

The second defect involves the dispro- 
portionate emphasis which the author gives 
to the opening phases of the war. Thus, one 
hundred pages are devoted to the first four 
months of hostilities, a further forty pages to 
the following four months, and a final fifty 
only to the concluding two years of opera- 
tions. This has the unhappy effect of magnify- 
ing the importance of the earlier — and from 
the British viewpoint less successful — stages 
of the war; moreover it destroys the balance 
of the book. It would have been apposite to 
illustrate in greater detail the effects, social 
and economic as well as military, of the new 
methods of warfare introduced by Roberts 
and Kitchener to subdue the elusive foe — 
Roberts’ farm-burning policy, Kitchener’s 
blockhouse ( “blockhead” to De Wet! ) system 
with its accompaniment of organised drives 
within vast barbed-wire entanglements, and 
the consequent creation of the concentration 
camps. 

These considerations and a few minor 
blemishes apart, Mr. Holt writes with a broad 
grasp of his subject. Although his book, as its 
title implies, is primarily a military history, 
he unfolds his story against the political back- 
ground — the relationship between the gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and the Boer 
Republics during the preceding generation. 
A Prologue which recounts the circumstances 
of Majuba Hill, stormed and taken by the 
Boers in 1881, is followed by a useful survey 
of the political developments of the years 
which ended the “Century of Wrong” and 
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culminated in the “Second War of Independ- 
ence.” Mr. Holt also discusses the personali- 
ties behind these events — the mounting ag- 
gressiveness of Chamberlain, the cold in- 
flexibility of Milner, the intractable obstinacy 
of Kruger. With the advent of war, and the 
greater preparedness of the Boers for the 
opening campaign, the inquiring reader is 
left wondering what might have happened if 
more adventurous counsels had prevailed in 
the Boer camp, and if Joubert had pressed 
home the advantage gained through initial 
success with a sweep to the sea. Miscon- 
ceived tactics on the part of the British, how- 
ever, were matched by irresolute action on 
the part of the Boers. Instead of “loosing 
their horsemen,” as advocated by Botha and 
De Wet, with the possibility of inflicting a 
decisive reverse on the British before the 
arrival of their reinforcements, the Boers pre- 
ferred the less audacious alternative of be- 
sieging Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafe- 
king, and thus locking up their forces for 
several crucial months. The breathing space 
which the British were afforded enabled 
them to build up their strength with such 
effect that in the end sheer weight of num- 
bers told its inevitable story — 450,000 im- 
perial and colonial troops combatting 87,000 
Boers, of whom not more than 50,000 were 
in the field at any one time. So the war — 
a “white man’s war” exclusively, thanks to a 
determined resolve on both sides not to en- 
list non-Europeans — was won. But the legacy 
of the war is still with us, in the form of an 
abiding bitterness which continues to poison 
the relations between Boers and British in 
South Africa, and which serves to set at 
nought that ideal of a united nation (as be- 
tween the two white races) which the greatest 
of South African statesmen have constantly 
striven to promote. 

Having relied solely on secondary authori- 
ties for his material, Mr. Holt has been un- 
able to add to our knowledge or modify ex- 
isting arguments. Within this self-imposed 
limitation, however, he has provided a lucid 
and lively account, a sound and competent 
analysis of the South African War. The book 
is handsomely produced, and its value as 
well as its appearance is enhanced not least 
by twelve pages of well-chosen illustrations. 

G. B. 
The University, Leicester 


A January, 1959 Publication 
edited by Walter E. Houghton, Wellesley College 
and G. Robert Stange, University of Minnesota 


draws fully from the recognized canon of Victorian poets and re- 
flects twentieth century re-evalution of their work. 


juxtaposes poetic theory with the poetry, in prose selections by the 
poets themselves and in an Appendix of essays, lectures, and reviews 
written by critics and scholars during the Victorian period. 


in a fine critical introduction acquaints the student with the thought 
and temper of the period. 


through a generous introduction to each poet and abundant, often 
original, annotation provides a broad basis for critical study and 
discussion. 


may be economically coupled with William E. Buckler’s PROSE 
OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD (Houghton Mifflin, 1958, xxxi 
+ 570 pp.; cloth, $3.25, paperbound, $1.65) for a complete 
course in Victorian literature. 


xxiv + 854 pages 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Palo Alto 


From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad 


Edited by Robert C. Rathburn and Martin Steinmann, Jr. The nineteenth- 
century British novel is explored in 20 essays by as many contributors, each written 
especially for this volume. Among the ptr boned are David Daiches, Douglas 
Bush, Robert B. Heilman, Arthur Mizener, William Van O’Connor, Bradford A. 
Booth, W. Y. Tindall, Yvonne ffrench, and J. Y. T. Greig. $5.75 


Ireland and the American Emigration, 1850-1900 


By Arnold Schrier. What effect did the exodus to America have upon Ireland 
ee Students of folklore, social history and economics will find this a — 


British Emigration to North America 


ps A teanad S. Shepperson. A study of the conditions and movements in Britain 
ch caused large numbers of her citizens to emigrate to North America during an 
industrially flourishing and financially oro era, the early Victorian period. 
“A valuable contribution.”—Annals of the American Academy of Political 77 
Social Science. Illustrated. $5.00 


From your bookstore, or from the 


University of Minnesota Press 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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The 


Culture and Society 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams is concerned with the idea of culture as it has 
developed in Britain from 1780 to 1950. He considers culture in terms of 
social relations as well ‘as in its purely artistic sense. The idea, he suggests, 
came into English thought during the Industrial Revolution. Its growth is 
traced through the works of Burke, Cobbett, the Romantic poets, J. S. 
Mill, Carlyle, Arnold; the “industrial novels” of Mrs. Gaskell, Dickens, 
Kingsley, and others; and the writings of Ruskin and Morris, Shaw, 
Lawrence, Eliot, Tawney, and the Marxist critics. With its learning, its 
good sense and independence of mind, its refusal to despair of modern 
civilization, and above all its insistence upon the living relationships 
between artistic and social development, this may well prove to be one 
of the seminal books of our time. $5.00 


Advent of the 


British Labour Party 


PHILIP P. POIRIER 


Based upon unpublished private papers and official documents, 
this study of the British Labour Party centers on a crucial period of its 
history, from the turn of the century to its emergence as a major political 
force in the General Election of 1906. Dr. Poirier re-examines the role of 
the Fabian Society, assesses the contribution of the socialists of the 
Independent Labour Party, and offers new information on key figures. He 
relates the Labour movement to the broader forces of change in British 
life. “Professor Poirier in this fascinating account of the early years of our 
great political machine shows, with great skill, the interweaving of the 
Party and the Movement. . . . [He] has a good deal that is new to say, and a 
good deal that is not new is set in a new framework.”—D. W. Brogan in 


The Spectator. $4.50 
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COMMENTS AND 


dpOpntixos: Alfred North Whitehead, when 
asked how the Victorian Age would be ranked 
culturally, replied equivocally but quotably, 
“It will be ranked among the world’s few 
great ages, but as the least of them” (Price, 
Dialogues of ANW, p. 270). Whitehead, 
skilled at reckoning, said (on the same page) 
that he would begin the Victorian Age in 
1830, “ending it of course at 1914,” thus 
choosing our own not unanimously accepted 
termini. 


ANNUS MIRABILIS: In Whitehead’s salon it 
was also said (p. 118) that “the year 1859 was 
the climax of the nineteenth century.” As 
1959 comes round, this claim is being re- 
newed. Furthermore, we think 1859 impor- 
tant not only as climax of the last century but 
as overture to this. But it would take a book 
to spell out this claim; we are therefore as- 
sembling one. It will contain sixteen essays — 
three parts of five essays each, and an intro- 


ductory essay by Howard Mumford Jones. 
The first part will concentrate on religion, 
science, and education; the essayists will be 
Noel Annan, Philip Appleman, George 
Haines, R. V. Sampson, and Basil Willey. 
Society in its political and economic aspects 
will form the subject of the second set of 
essays, by W. O. Aydelotte, Derek Beales, 
G. D. H. Cole, and R. D. McCallum. In the 
final section, Richard D. Altick, J. A. Banks, 
G. Armour Craig, William A. Madden, and 
Michael Wolff will write on cultural activities, 
especially in their popular forms. The book 
will, if men keep deadlines, appear in the fall 
of 1959 and will be published by the Indiana 
University Press. 


1859 ONCE MORE: The Colby Library Quar- 
terly for March will celebrate the greatness 
of 1859, “the most phenomenally productive 
year of the entire Victorian Age.” Of special 
interest is Carl J. Weber’s “Preparing for the 
Centenary of FitzGerald’s Rubdiydt.” The 
article, an attack upon some sacred cows of 
FitzGerald scholarship, will be a fitting com- 


THE ROMANTIC ASSERTION 
by R. A. Foakes 


A review of the language of 19th-century poetry, in which Mr. Foakes 
shows that it has its own set of images—rooted in man’s common ex- 
perience rather than in an individual vision—and a related set of “value 
words.” $3.00 


THE EARLY COLLECTED EDITIONS 
OF SHELLEY'S POEMS 


by Cuartes H. Taytor, Jr. 


A survey of the earliest texts of Shelley's poems that distinguishes be- 
tween the relevant and worthless variants appearing in Mrs. Shelley's 
collected edition of 1839. $4.00 


Vale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut 
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panion piece to the Colby College Press's 
forthcoming Centennial Edition of the 
Rubédiyat. 


GOTHIC sURVIVAL: The Victorian Society, a 
new ward of William Morris’s Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, intends to 
undertake “the study and appreciation of 
Victorian architecture and associated arts 
with a view to the preservation of outstand- 
ing examples” and hopes “to stimulate ap- 
preciation and encourage research by means 
of lectures, exhibitions and privileged visits 
which will make known the names and 
achievements of architects and craftsmen be- 
tween 1837 and 1914.” Further information 
can be obtained from the Society at 55 Great 
Ormond Street, London, W. C. 1. 


“THIS AGE OF PERIODICALS’: Wilkie Collins’ 
characterization has yet to be reflected in Vic- 
torian studies. The very importance and 
scope of the periodicals have prevented any 
systematic treatment. In their pages lies a 
mass of materials in all fields (literature, poli- 
tics, economics, science, religion, art, philo- 
sophy, travel). The scholar knows that some- 
where in those rows of books will be the 
answer to recurrent questions: what did the 
Victorians think of China? of de Toqueville? 
of mesmerism? what was the contemporary 
reaction to Mill’s Logic or George Eliot’s 
Middlemarch?; and that somewhere else 
might readily be found the authorship of this 
review of In Memoriam or that article on 
paper currency. But such questions can never 
be answered, except here and there, and that 
partly by accident, until we possess some sort 
of index to the periodicals which will list the 
articles under each in chronological order, in- 
dicating the subject, giving the authors of 
books reviewed, and tracking down the iden- 
tity of the writers. 

An attempt is now being made to bring 
some order into this chaos. The project has 
been given its start by a grant from Wellesley 
College and will be known as The Wellesley 
Index to Victorian Periodicals. There will be 
maintained at Wellesley a registry of informa- 
tion — authors of anonymous articles, reviews 
and notices of books, circulation and reader- 
ship, editors and staff writers, proprietors, and 
whatever else comes to be considered impor- 
tant. The compilers will gradually build a 
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master-file (a card for each article) for the 
periodicals, title by title, beginning with the 
more important ones. From these cards vari- 
ous indexes will be made. The published vol- 
umes which, it is hoped, will result from this 
analysis may very well contain at least three 
indexes (to subjects, authors of books re- 
viewed, and to writers of articles and re- 
views) as well as records of the administra- 
tive history of the periodicals treated. 

Of course such a plan requires the coopera- 
tion not only of all those already working 
with the periodicals but of those likely to en- 
counter relevant information. Collections of 
reprinted essays and publishers’ records, 
memoirs, letters, and diaries, printed and in 
manuscript, being studied on their own ac- 
count, will contain a vast number of hitherto 
uncoordinated details of great value to the 
student of the periodicals. Anyone running 
into such details — evidence of the authorship 
of anonymous articles or of comment on a 
particular article or review for example — is 
asked to transmit them so that they can be 
recorded and thus made available upon re- 
quest. It will be some time before the infor- 
mation so gathered can be published. The 
files will be open for consultation from the 
very beginning, and vicroriAN stupres will 
report from time to time on the progress of 
the project. 

Requests for specific information should 
be addressed either to Walter E. Houghton, 
The Wellesley Index, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., who is the general editor, or 
to Michael Wolff at victorIaN sTuDIEs. 


ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN: Admirers of the 
physical appearance of VS will share our 
pleasure in the following news. William 
Friedman, Design Consultant of vicrorIAN 
sTupies, is organizing a major exhibition, 
entitled 20th Century Design: U. S. A., and 
has therefore been appointed Visiting Cu- 
rator of Design at the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The exhibition is intended to 
show present-day accomplishments and re- 
view critically the creative productivity of the 
past half-century in American design and 
focus attention on those articles that might 
be termed the “classics” of the period. It will 
open in Buffalo in April and will be shown 
during 1956-60 at seven other co-sponsoring 
museums across the country. 


ONTRIBUTORS 


CYRIL BIBBY, Principal Lecturer in the Col- 
lege of S. Mark and S. John, University of 
London Institute of Education. Initially 
trained as a physical scientist, he later did 
research in quaternary prehistory, transfer- 
ring scientific interests to biology. Has re- 
cently completed a new biography of T. H. 
Huxley. 


W. H. CHALONER, Senior Lecturer in Modern 
Economic History at the University of Man- 
chester. 


J. B. CONACHER, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, University of Toronto; general editor of 
Champlain Society publications and a former 
editor of the Canadian Historical Review. 


Has written articles on the Peelites and other 
topics and is now working on a book on the 
Peelites. 


CHARLES T. DOUGHERTY, Associate Professor 
of English at Saint Louis University. Now 
working on a book on Ruskin. 


E. D. H. JOHNSON, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Princeton University. Author of The 
Alien Vision of Victorian Poetry. At present 
engaged on a study of autobiographical fic- 
tion in the nineteenth century. 


YURI Vv. KOVALEV, Lecturer on English and 
American Literature at the University of 
Leningrad. Author of articles on many as- 
pects of nineteenth-century literature. Now 
studying late-Victorian authors. 


HOMER C. WELSH, Acting Director of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages, Saint Louis 
University. 
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ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 

work not just to a particular 

or implication need not involve a concession in depth or detail, but it does require a deliberate at- 

tempt to “place” the article in its Victorian context and so to give a clear sense of its likely signtfi- 

cance to a given reader of VICTORIAN STUDIES. 
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